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SYSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN ONTARIO. } 
—_— | 

BY J. GEORGE HODGINS, LL. D., | 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction in 


Ontario, Canada; read before the Detroit Meet- 
ing of the National Association, Aug. 5, 1874. 


The subject which I indicated to you, 
Sir, on which I should say a few words to 
this Convention was on some of the 
“characteristics of the school system of 
the Province of Ontario.” In your offi- 
cial programme, however, I find that you 
have enlarged the subject of my observa- 
tions so as to embrace the whole of the 
school systems of Canada. This, in the 
short paper which I present, it would be 
impossible to do, as the word Canada has 
now so wide a signification. Canada 
now includes no less than seven provinces 
—Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Iskand, 
British Columbia and Manitoba. Each 
one of these provinces has a successful 
system of education in operation, some- 
what on the model of that in Ontario. 
They, and I trust you, will pardon me if 
I so far venture to represent them this 
evening as to say that in many respects | 
what I say of one is true of several, | 
though not all, of the seven provinces of 
Canada. 

Availing myself, therefore, of the kind 





invitation of your President to prepare a 
paper setting forth some of the prominent | 
characteristics of the system of education | 


P P — : | 
in the province of Ontario as compared | 


with those in the United States, I shall do 
so as briefly as possible. 

We have, of course, many things in 
common with the school systems in the 
various States; but to these features of 
our educational law I shall notrefer. As 
a preliminary, I may state that our school 
system rests upon our municipal system, 
and that our municipal system is as exten- 
sive and comprehensive as it is possible 
to make it. Thus every township and 
incorporated village has its council of 
five members, presided over by a reeve 
and deputy reeve (or chairman and vice- 
chairman). These reeves and deputy 
reeves (which, with the councilors, are 
elected directly by the people) form the 
municipal council for the county and 
manage all of its affairs. Every city and 
town has also its mayor and council. 
Altogether these municipal councils num- 
ber about 450 or 500, or one council for 
every 3,500 of the population. They are 
considered as admirable training schools 
for our people in the principles and prac- 
tice of local self-government. 

Our system of education in Ontario, as 
in your country, has for its basis the pri- 
mary school, next the high school and 
collegiate institutes, and lastly the univer- 
sity. Of the former, only, I shall speak 
in this paper. 

The Ontario public school Jaw embod- 
ies no principles which are not felt to be 
essential in other countries; but I think 
I may safely say that we have succeeded 
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in so harmonizing those essential prin- 
ciples, and blending them with our mu. 
nicipal and social systems, that under the 
Divine blessing we have been able to 
construct a comprehensive and yet flexi- 


. . . | 
ble scheme of public instruction for the | 


province. 

The points of divergence from many, 
but not frem all, of the public school 
systems in the United States, to which I 
shall call your attention, are as follows: 

1. In regard to the Executive. 

2. In regard to the qualification and ap- 
pointment of public and high school in- 
spectors. 

3. In regard to the mode of licensing 
teachers. 

4, In regard to the mode of transferring 
pupils from the elementary to the high 
schools. 

5. In regard to the provision for worn 
out teachers. 

6. In regard to the religious instruction 
in the schools (including provision for 
Roman Catholic separate schools). 

7. In regard to compulsory education. 

8. In regard to the mode of supplying 
our schools with maps, apparatus, books 
and requisites. 

1. In regard to the Executive. The 
head of the education department is a 
non-political and permanent officer. The 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, who now fills that post 
so acceptably, has held it for thirty years. 
The Legislature has thus far wisely held 
that after certain great principles of the 
educational system had been once settled 
it was sound national policy to intrust to 
some enlightened and responsible person 
(within certain restrictions) the important 
duty of perfecting and keeping in contin- 
uous and active operation the system of 
public instruction. I speak not now ofa 
ministry of public instruction, which has 
its advantages as in Europe; but the suc- 
cess and eflicieney of our system has nev- 
er been subjected to periodical and inces- 
sant change; nor is its executive control 
systematically risked at the polls or bal- 
lot-box, where sound judgment and wise 
counsels do not always prevail; although 
the greatest care is taken to administer 
the system in accordance with the “well 


| understood wishes of the people.” Sys- 
| tems of education are not built up in a 
;day. The history of the present educa- 
| tional structure of Ontario confirms this 
| truth; for with the continued fostering 
care of the Legislature it took at least ten 
or fifteen years under one guiding hand 
alone to bring the system through the 
preliminary stage of its existence. It is 
even yet in its elementary stages, and is 
| still somewhat tentative in its character. 
Though young and vigorous, and endow- 
ed with capabilities and resources which 
are not always found combined in State 
systems of education, yet had Ontario 
adopted the plan, followed elsewhere, and 
provided what would practically have 
‘been only a temporary headship of her 
educational system, she would have 
doomed herself to continued educational 
infancy, and the schools would have been 
the subject of endless theory, experiment 
and change, without aim or purpose, and 
without the guidance of that settled and 
permanent policy which alone can devel- 
op and mature a great and comprehensive 
system. 

2. Next to the Chief Executive, the 
most important officers of the system are 
the county superintendents (or inspectors 
as we designate them). 

In Ontario these officers must have at- 
tained the foremost rank in the profession 
of teaching, and must hold certificates of 
tbe first class, and of the highest grade. 
None others can be appointed. They 
hold their offices virtually during good 
behavior, and they can only be dismissed 
either by the Governor or the County 
Council for incompetency or misconduct, 
or, in extreme cases, by a two-thirds vote 
of the body which appointed tfem. They 
perform the duties assigned them by law, 
under instructions issued from time to 
time by the Education Department. 
With such qualifications, and holding 
office under such a secure tenure, these 
officers have proved themselves to be 


thoroughly efficient and impartial in the 
discharge of their duties. They have 
each from fifty to one hundred and twen- 
ty schools under their inspection, and 
receive not less than $10 per school per 
annum, besides certain fecs. 
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So with the High School and Collegiate | This is done with every successive paper, 
Institute Inspectors. They must be uni- | until the examination is over. The value 
versity men of superior qualifications. | of answers to the questions having been 
They are appointed by the Council of | previously determined by the central au- 
Public Instruction for the Province, and | thority, the local examiners have no diffi- 
hold office during good behavior. There | culty in fixing the rank of each candidate 
are three to inspect about one hundred | who may pass, and to reject those who do 
high schools and collegixzte institutes. not come up to the required standard. 

3. In regard to the mode of licensing | The local examiners only grant second 
teachers, the plan is simple and yet com- | and third class certificates. The papers 
prehensive. I may state asa preliminary | of candidates for first class certificates 
that, in entering the profession, every | must be sent to Toronto to be there adju- 
teacher is required to present a document | dicated upon by the central board. As : 
vouching for his good moral character, | further check and safeguard, it is requir- 
and to pass an examination for the lowest ;}ed that the whole of the answers of all 
grade of certificate first. And (unless he | of the candidates throughout the Prov- 
attends the normal school, and success- | ince shall also be sent up to Toronto at 
fully passes through its course) he must | the close of the county examination, to 
hold that certificate for three years before | be looked over if necessary, should any 
he can aspire to the next higher rank in| appeal be made against the decision of 
his profession. In this second grade he | the local Board of Examiners. 
must, unless a successful normal school | 4. As a fourth peculiarity of our system 
student, remain two years before he can}I may mention that precisely the same 
compete for the highest grade or _first-| plan is pursued in regard to the transfer- 
class certificate. I say “compete,” for | ring of the pupils from the public to the 











the standard is kept so deservedly high 
that of the ten who “‘ compete,” only one 
on an average reaches the object of his 
ambition and attains the highest rank in 
his profession. 

In order to insure impartiality and uni- 
formity, as well as a common standard of 
excellence for all the teachers in the 
Province, facilities have been provided 
by which every candidate teacher, wish- 
ing to obtain a certificate of any grade, 
shall attend an examination in his own 
locality, which is held simultaneously at 
the same hours of the same days with the 
same examination papers in every county 
and city of the Province. 

The whole of the examination papers 
are prepared by a central body at Toron- 
to, and are sent out with full instructions 
under seal to every county and city in- 
spector of schools, who, with four other 
legally qualified examiners, holding 
firstclass certificates, conducts the exam- 
nations. 

When the candidates are assembled in 
the examination hall this officer is requir- 
ed to break the seal in their presence, and 
then to distribute the papers among them. 





county high schools and collegiate insti- 
tutes. All of such candidate pupils are 
subjected to a uniform and simultaneous 
examination, on the same hours and days, 
three times a year, all over the Province. 
The local reports of examiners, with the 
whole of the answers received, are also 
sent up to Toronto for confirmation. 

5. The fifth specialty of our public 
school system is one which will, no doubt, 
commend itself to your sympathy and 
judgment. It is the legislative provision 
for enabling teachers, who may be worn 
out in the profession, to retire from it, 
and to receive a stated yearly allowance 
for the rest of their days. All male 
teachers are required by law to contrib- 
ute two dollars half-yearly to this fund. 
Female teachers may do so at their pleas- 
ure. On reaching sixty years of age they 
can claim the right to retire and to receive 
a grant or pension at the rate of six dol- 
lars per annum for every year of service 
in the Province. Those holding the 
highest grade of certificate receive one 
dollar more for every year of service. 
Teachers below sixty years of age may 
retire with the same rate of pension per 
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year on special conditions. Female 
teachers may also retire on the same terms 
on paying up arrears. 

As it is well known that the teacher’s 
life is physically most exhausting, a boon 
of this kind is most welcome to those who 
have borne the burthen and heat of the 


day in a profession which has not always | 
been so highly appreciated as it should | 


have been 

6. The sixth feature of our Canadian 
school system to which I shall refer may 
not be specially peculiar to it, but still it 
is worthy of notice. It is the regulation 
providing religious exercises and instruc- 
tion in the schools, and for dealing with 
the R. C. school question. 

It has been wisely and justly held by 
all enlightened educationists and states- 
men that a State system of education for 
a Christian people should recognize for 
that system a religious basis; and as far 
as possible it should provide facilities for 
growth and development with that system. 
This we think we have conscientiously 
done in the adjoining province. 

In the first place, it is recommended 
and provided that the schools shall be 
opened and closed with the reading of a 
portion of the scriptures, and by prayer. 
This prayer may be either extempora- 
neous, or according to a form which has 
been provided, and a printed copy of 
which is furnished to every school. No 
pupil is required to be present at these 
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| separate schools for the Roman Catholics. 
| It also provided that where the teacher of 
| the school was a Roman Catholic, Protest- 
; ants might also establish separate schools. 
| This principle(with various modifications) 
| has been acted upon ever since, Thus, all 
‘denominations of Protestants and many 
Roman Catholics are united in the cordial 
support of our system of public instruc- 
tion, while Roman Catholics who cannot 
conscientiously support that system have 
the right to establish schools of their 
own. 

These schools on being legally organ- 
ized, are entitled to a share in the legisla- 
tive school grant—not in proportion to 
the number of Roman Catholics, but in 
proportion to the number of pupils which 
they educate, and the length of time dur- 
ing which their schools may be kept open. 
They are exempt from municipal taxa- 
tion for public schools, and are therefore 
not entitled to any portion of the munic- 
ipal rates, nor can they take part in the 
public school elections and meetings. 
They have the right to tax their own sup- 
porters, but they cannot levy a rate upon 
any other parties. 

And here I would just mention a mod- 
ification of the principle of our Roman 
Catholic separate schools, which was long 
contended for by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, but which was not conceded in 





exercises should his parents object to | 


them. Then, the law provides that the 
trustees shall give an opportunity to the 
clergy of cach religious body to give re- 
ligious instruction to the children of his 
own persuasion once a week. Further, 
the master of every school is required to 
hear his pupils recite once a week the ten 
commandments, so as to familiarize their 
young minds with that divine code of 
morals for their guidance and direction 
of their future life. 

As to the mode of dealing with the Ro- 
man Catholic school question, which has 
of late entered so largely into your school 


our Province. The modification contend- 
ed for was this: That the grant in aid of 
Roman Catholic separate schools, if made 
at all, should be made not on the basis of 
the attendance of pupils at. the separate 
schools, but according to the number of 
Roman Catholics themselves. This claim 
was successfully resisted, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. That to recognize it 
would be to recognize the general right 
of religious denominations as such to 
share in the school grant, irrespective of 
what they might or might not do for the 
promotion of education. 2. That if the 
right of Roman Catholics, as such, to 
share in the school grant were admitted, 





the Legislature could not thus discrimi- 


politics, I may state that as long ago as| nate in their favor and deny the same 
1840 our Legislature, on the union of the| right to other religious bodies; and 
Provinces, laid down the principle of} thirdly, that to act upon such a principle 
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would be virtually to endow religious 
bodies, rather than to provide especially 
(as was intended by the Legislature) for 
the education solely of the young. It 
was felt that, while in a free country, the 
religious and conscientious convictions 
of its citizens should be respected, yet 
that what was freely granted as a privi- 
lege should not be construed into an ab- 
solute and oppressive right, to the mani- 
fest detriment of the general interests of 
the body politic. 

7. The seventh feature of our public 
school system is not peculiar to ourselves; 
yet in its practical application it differs 
somewhat from that in other States and 
countries. I refer to the principle of 
compulsory education. 

After the Legislature had declared that 
the property of the country should be 
responsible for the support of its educa- 
tional institutions, and that the schools 
should be absolutely free to all alike, it 
was felt to be the necessary complement 
to a system of free schools that the State 
should see that every child within its 
borders should receive some kind of an 
education. It therefore declared it to be 
the inherent right of every child to re- 
ceive this education at the hands of its 
parent or guardian. It further provided 
that it shall be the duty of the trustees of 
every school in the province t» provide 
adequate school accommodation for every 
child resident in the school division. 
These accommodations include a school 
house, the area of which to be of a pre- 
scribed size per pupil or resident, and a 
school site of at least half an acre in ex- 
tent, properly fenced, and provided with 
necessary outbuildings, etc. It further 
requires the trustees to send a competent 
person to every house once a year, to take 
down the names of every child in the 
locality, and to ascertain where and how 
such child had been educated during the 
preceding twelve months. If it was found 


that the parent or guardian had neglected | 


to provide his child between the ages of 
seven and twelve years with at least four 
months’ schooling, or other education 
during the year, the law makes it imper- 


ative upon the trustees (and they have no | 
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}option in the matter) either to summon 
such parent or guardian before a magis- 
| trate or to impose a rate bill of about one 
doliar per child for every month of neg- 
lect. This law goes into operation this 
year, and from it we anticipate the best 
;results. As itis, our public schools are 
| kept open the entire year, omitting, of 
| course, the holidays and vacations. They 
are attended by 434,000 out of nearly 500,- 
000 children, between the ages of five and 
sixteen years. 

8. The eighth and last feature of our 
educational system, to which we shall call 
your attention, relates to the plan of pro- 
viding the schools from a central deposi- 
tory with the maps, charts, diagrams, 
apparatus, library and prize books which 
they may require. The principle adopted 
in this matter is to make a grant of one 
hundred per cent. on every remittance for 
these things received at the depository 
from municipal and school corporations, 
and to send out articles to the value of 
double the amount of the sum thus remit- 
ted by the trustees or council. In this 
way local enterprise is stimulated, and 
the schools are amply supplied with the 
best kind of maps, apparatus and other 
requisites at the lowest possible cost. 

Thus you will see that in the main 
features of our provincial system of edu- 
cation we have sought to make it as high- 
ly efficient as possible. 

And now a word or two as to the mo- 
tives by which we have been actuated in 
thus seeking to lay broad and deep the 
foundations of institutions designed to 
promote our intellectual, moral and social 
j advancement. 
| 1. We have lately had the ambition—a 
|laudable and patriotic one—to sketch a 
noble national future for ourselves; to 
gather up into a compact whole the dis- 
joined and often antagonistic elements of 
| British nationality on this continent; to 
| weld them together that they may become 
|a power for good, and practically to test 
the application of British monarchial 
principles to the free, popular institutions 
of anew country. Wehad this ambition 
(you might even say temerity), lying, as 
| we are, alongside almost for thousands of 
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miles a people confessedly one of the 
most enterprising, corageous and sagac- 
ious in the world. But we felt all this, 
and apart from this fact we felt, too, that 
in a country of free institutions like ours, 
in which (as with yourselves) all primary 
political power is lodged with the people, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


it becomes not only a prime necessity of | 


social condition, but a true and noble in- 
strument of national life, to provide the 
most effective means for lifting up every 
man inthe community out of a possible 
state of debasing ignorance to a position 
in which he could use his faculties for 
the good of his fellows as well as for his 
own advancement in wealth, prosperity 
and happiness. 

2. We are a young country—placed, as 
I have said, in close proximity to a large 
and wonderfully progressive people. In 
the good providence of God we have 
been permitted to construct, on the broad 
and deep foundations of British liberty, 
the corner-stone of a new nationality, 
leaving to these who come after us to 
raise the stately edifice itself. Apart from 
the Christianity of our people, what more 
lasting bond and cement of society in 
that new nationality than a free and com. 
prehensive system of Christian education 
for the youth of the land, such as we have 
sought to establish? Our aim has, there- 
fore, been to make that sysiem commen- 
surate with the wants of our people, in 
harmony with the progressive spirit of 
the times, and comprehensive enough to 
embrace the various branches of human 
knowledge, which are now continually 
being called into requisition in the daily 


| 
| 





sprung up in different parts of our coun- 
try, and in our larger towns, without be- 
ing struck with their value and import- 
ance, and the number and variety of the 
skilled laborers employed. 

3. Rising up above this mere local view 
of the question, other broader and more 
comprehensive ones force themselves 
upon our attention. Are we not all con- 
scious, on both sides of the line, of the 
extraordinary scientific and industrial 
progress of the present day? Do we not 
(you as a nation and we as a new Domin- 
ion) hope for and predict, under God’s 
providence, a great future for our respect- 
ive countries? In the very assertion of 
our incipient nationality we have entered 
the lists of industrial competition with 
the United States, and even with England 
und other countries. And do we not 
therefore require to make provision for 
training that class of young men who 
must in future take the leading part in 
that competition? The wonderful prog- 
ress of the mechanical arts is within the 
memory of most of us. The marvelous 
revolution caused by the practical appli- 
cation of steam and telegraph (those gold- 
en links of science) to locomotion, com- 
merce, industry and inter-communication, 
has so stimulated the inventive genius of 
man that we now cease, like your allies, 
to be astonished at any new discovery, 
and only await each successive develop- 
ment of science (still wonderful 
than the last) to calmly discuss its merits 
and advantages. In this active race of 
competition our province (the leading 
one in the Dominion) can not stand still! 


more 


life of the farmer, the artisan, and the | With all our inventions we have never 


man of business. The remarkable and 


almost unconscious development among 


| yet been able to discover the royal road to 


| 


ourselves of the manufacturing interests | 
of the country has reached a magnitude | 


and importance that if would be suicidal 
to those interests (in these days of keen 
competition with our American neigh- 
bors), and injurious to their proper devel- 
opment, not to provide for the produc- 
tion among ourselves of a class of skilled 
munufacturers, 
No one can visit 


machinists, engineers, 


chemists and others. 


any of the industrial centers which have | 


learning, and our youth cannot, Minerva- 
like, spring fully armed into the arena of 
compctitive science and skill We must, 
therefore, provide liberally for the patient 
and practical instruction of our youth in 
every grade and department of knowl- 
edge, so that with God’s blessing we shall 
not fall behind others in the great race of 
national intelligence, of progress and of 
enlightment! 
<> 9 


Br willing to learn from everyone. 
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FREE TEXT BOOKS. 


{From the last Annual Report of Hon. Warren 
Johnson, State Superintendent of Maine.} 


At first thought it would seem suffi- 
cient provisions have been made for the 
education of al our youth, when the 
school-house and the teacher, shelter and 
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1. Books are ready at the proper time. 
When parents furnish books much time 


| is often lost to scholars, and much incon- 


tuition, had been freely granted at pub- | 


lic expense. 


tools. To furnish these at private ex- 


The pupil, however, can | 
accomplish but little without books, his | *X¢d to the utmost, to procure these sup- 


pense, proves in many instances a hard- | 
ship, particularly to poor parents with | 


large families, and more especially to the | akc . : 
ss : E 5 7 ..| sults of this experiment, the expense is 
To lighten this | 


itinerant laboring class. 


burden, some States have established | 


regulations by which the same series or 


editions of text-books should be used 
throughout the limits of the State. This 


plan has not invariably been successful. 
Within a few years it has occurred to 


some of our most intelligent communities | 


that the burden can be entirely lifted from 


the classes indicated by furnishing books | 


at public expense, precisely as school 
shelter and tuition are. The advantages 
of this plan were alluded to in my last 
Report, and the experience of the city of 
Bath was brought in testimony as pre- 
sented in the report of Supt. 8. F. Dike. 
I am pleased to call the attention of 
school officers to this important feature 


again this year, by presenting the follow- | 


ing communication from Thomas Tash, 


Esq., Supt. of Schools, city of Lewiston. | *° ; “hence 
iid tte rssh = : | ties. Where free text-books are furnished, 


The plan is equally desirable and possible 


in al} our towns, and, itseems to me, would | 


be readily adopted by our people, if} 1 
| ferent. 


school officers would clearly present the 


same for their consideration at the annual | 


town meetings. By reference to section 
6, School Laws, it will appear that suffi- 
cient authority is given towns to accom- 
plish this desirable object, broadening 
present school facilities with immense 
advantage to children and larg 


e 
ec 


expense to parents. 
LEWIsTON, Novy. 20, 1873. 

Hon. WARREN JoHNSON—Deur Sir: In 
answer to your inquiry, I beg leave to 
present the following as some of the ad- 
rantages that have resulted from the 
adoption of the “ Free Text-Book” plan 
in this city. 


| expense of them. 


saving of | 


| City Library. 


venience felt by teachers, especially at the 
beginning of the year, by delays in pro- 
curing proper books. Parents are also 
subjected to much inconvenience and 
vexation in being so often called upon to 
procure books and other materials for 
school use. Those having large families 
of children find their slender incomes 


plies, while those in affluence assure us 
that the supply of free text-books relieves 
them from a frequent and troublesome 
annoyance. Our wealthiest men are 
among those best pleased with the re- 


so insignificant compared with the time, 
trouble and criticism which it saves. 
2. Hrery child is supplied with all the 
book, &e., needed. No odious distinctions 
are now made. Our schools are as they 
never were before, absolutely ‘“ Free 
Schools.” The city label in a book is no 
longer a mark of pauperism, but a mark 
of sovereignty, and attaches to all alike. 
It is as honorable fora child to bear home 
a school book having the city mark in it, 
as the book bearing the label of a free 
There is no longer fussing 
to get the books furnished to indigent 
pupils into their father’s tax-bills. This 
is a convenience to our city authorities. 
3. Uniformity in books. Non-uniformity 
has been the source of as much vexation 
in the school as in the Church, and it has 
been vastly more pernicious. In rural 
schools there has always been encounter- 
ed the inconvenience of a multiplicity of 
unlike text-books. Many extra classes 
have had to be formed in consequence, as 
is now the case in most rural communi- 


this difficulty is obviated. Again, there 
is no longer complaint from those mov- 
ing from city to city, that books are dif- 
They are at no extra expense in 
consequence. 

4. Considerable lititude can b2 allowed in 
the selection of books, without inereasing the 
Wherever there are sev- 
eral schools in different parts of a city or 
town of the same grade, as Grammar or 
Intermediate Schools in the same city, 
teachers may be allowed a choice in the 
books they are to use. The school book 


}is a tool, and the workman will work all 


| the better with the tool of his choice. 


It 
is unpleasant to hear a teacher aflect to 
nave no choice in the text-book to be 
used. I would as soon hear the wood- 
man Claim to have no choice in his axe! 
A perfect workman will use to advantage 
even a poor tool, lam aware, but he will 
use with much more pleasure and success 
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a good one. 
allel schools are held with their classes 
to perform topically the same amount of 
work ina given time, and the 
Board sanction several series of Geog- 
raphy or Arithmetic for example, as is 
now done in the city of New York, i in 
which the work may be done, giving the 


choice of tools, but holding responsible | 


for the work, no inconvenience could 
arise, but manifest advantage. 
of books is about as expensive as another, 
and the city might not be unwilling to 
divide its patronage, satisfy its teachers, 
and test the various books, all of which 
can be done under the plan of free text- 
books, with no additional expense to 
itself, but with the positive saving of se- 
curing to itself from all publishers the 
best possible terms. 
cessive classes in the 
School, different books adapted to the 
progress of the pupils, as U. 8. History 
for instance, might be used on the same | 
subject, with no additional expense to the | 
city, as each class must have its own book, | 
whereas while pupils find their own 
books, it would be found a necessary sav- 
ing of expense to them, to keep children 
during their entire course in the same 
book, even at considerable positive loss. 

Whenever a change in a text-book is 
desired, xs it sometimes is, it may be 
made when new books are needed, chang- 
ing in one class of the grade at the time, 
until the old books are used up. This 
would be effected without loss, and it 
would discourage, on account of the time 
required, inconsiderate changes. A book 
could, before its general adoption, 
found unsuitable, be tested 
room or Class, and rejected without much, 
if auy loss. 


Necessary changes could be made in | 


the different schools of a country town, 
by transferring the books no longer used 
in one district to another without much 
expense or inconvenience. In this way 
the best and most modern books can be 
brought into use, as new books are need- 
ed as well there as in the city, and with- 
out additional expense if the town is the 
owner of the books used. 

5. Books are more entirely under the con- 
trol of the teacher. This is of considerable 
advantage in enabling the teacher to fix 
more definitely the hours of study. Over 
study is often more pernicious than lack 
of study, and is less easily controlled by 
the teacher. The former destroys the 
best scholars, the latter only injures the 
poorer. If books may be taken home or 
not at the discretion of the teacher, the 
time devoted to study may be lar gely de- 
ee, and the teacher is fairly respon. | 

sibie lor it. 


If the teachers of such par- ! 


School | 





One series | 


Again, in the suc- | 
same Grammar | 


if 
in a single | 
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6. Books furnished by the town or city are 
much more carefully used, and better kept 
than when owned by the children. It might 
at first be supposed that this would not 
be so, but uniformly it is found to be true; 
there being four parties interested in the 
preservation of these books—School Ofii- 
cers, Teachers, Parents and Children 
Small books used in the lower grades by 
young children must be expected to wear 
out, and to need replacing, annually per- 
haps, but their cost is trifling,—the larger 
and more valuable books in the higher 
classes will be used in successive classes 
many years. 

Where books are owned by children 

the writing and drawings in many of them 
are most vicious, but in books owned by 
the city nothing of the kind is allowed, 
so that it becomes a measure conducive to 
good morals among the yeung. The 
proper use, and the careful preservation 
of their books is a most valuable lesson 
to scholars, and of itself goes far to jus- 
| tify the policy of furnishing free text- 
| books. 
It leads parents to procure reference 
| aici useful both to themselves and their chil- 
idven. When relieved from the constantly 
‘recurring expense of procuring school 
books, parents are found much more ready 
to procure other books on the same and 
collateral topics,—books more general in 
their scope. Teachers and school officers 
may do much to encourage this, thus 
making the public school in the broadest 
sense a home educator. 

8. Convenience in making transfers. In 
graded schools, and in mixed schools 
also, the greatest impediment to transfers 
in making proper classification, is the 
| want of suitable books. When books be- 
| long to the city or town, the advancing 
of pupils to higher grades or reducing 
| them to lower is comparatively easy, and 
much less often the subject of home crit- 
icism. When scholars are promoted on 
trial, the books belonging to themselves 
last used immediately disappear, and the 
lack of them furnishes a stronger argu- 
ment for maintaining their place, often. 
times, than ability or diligence. Where 
books are tree this inconvenience van- 
ishes. 

9. The free supply of books increases school 
time. It increases both the number of 
pupils entering school, and the length of 
time on the average that they remain 
there. From careful eionvatine where 
the plan of furnishing free text-books has 
been adopted, it is found to increase the 
number entering school, it is believed, 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Time is further 
saved by children entering school more 
| promptly, not having to wait for books, 
‘in all grades and kinds of schools; at the 
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same time they will remain longer in the 
higher grades, the premature withdrawal 
from school among the higher classes 
having been largely caused by inability 
to meet conveniently the expense of the 
costlier text-books. How much time will 
be saved in all these directions, and in 
the prompt beginning of their study and 
recitations at the beginning of terms, can- 
not be estimated, but certainly a very 
large portion of every town. On this 
saving, we may in the presence of those 
who value general education safely rest 
the argument in favor of free text-books. 

I cannot do better in closing than to 
quote a short extract from the last Report 
of the School Board in Lewiston, from 
the pen of our Governor elect, written 
some months after the plan of furnishing 
text-books free for their schools went into 
operation in that city, the more fully 
justified the longer the plan has been 
continued. 


“Under this plan, the first cost of text-books 
for the pupils in our public schools, will not be 
over one-half of what it has been under the old 
plan of requiring pupils to purchase for themsel- 
ves. Again, as scholars leave their books with the 
Superintendent when they have completed them, 
the same books will be made to do service two or 
three, or even more times, while under the old 
system they have too often been thrown aside after 
being used by one scholar. It is believed that the 
expense of school books under the new plan, will 
not exceed one-half what it was under the old sys- 
tem. This, indeed, has proved to be the case in 
Bath and some other cities that have inaugurated 
the free text-book system. Besides, the experi- 
ence of these cities has demonstrated that the 
books are better cared for under a system in which 
the pupil receives them as a loan, under the super- 
vision of the teacher, than that in which the pupil 
has the ownership and regards himself as having 
a right to do as he pleases with his own. Besides, 
the difliculty often hitherto experienced in induc- 
ing parents to supply their children with school 
books, and the frequent loss of time to the pupil 
from a want of such books, are entirely avoided 
under this system. And more important than all 
other considerations, many children who have been 
kept from school simply because their parents 
could not, or would not, incur the expense of 
books, will, under the free text-book system, be 
brought within the influence of the school-room. 
Indeed, on general principles, it is diflicult to see 
why the city or town that on grounds of public 
school policy and necessity is required by law to 
provide school-room and teachers and school ap- 
pliances for their children, ought not also to pro- 
vide them with that most essential school appli- 
ance—text-books. Our own belief is that experi- 
ence will demonstrate that the free text-book 
system is not only justitied on grounds of economy, 
but also by the wisest public policy.” 

We will only add that the measure 
where adopted, has been found to be : 
popular one. It relieves from expense, 
anxiety and trouble, and could not be 
otherwise than popular. The leading, 
wealthiest and most intelligent citizens, 
are its most earnest advocates. We are 
confident also that should other towns 
and cities adopt the same plan, and pro- 
ceed with it judiciously, it would be 
found equally satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, Tuomas Tasu. 


[The following is an extract from the 
Report of the city of Bath:] 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The present, makes the fifth year since 
the city began to furnish school books 
for the entire children of the city. For 
convenience sake it may perhaps be as 
well to give here the cost to the city of 
school books each year. 

RE ORNs cc cedurintecctgsencenen 
Second POA co sa c'scchcevnsaase 
TPT SOMME dcx coc rxe sues eanucasa 
Fourth year. 
WRNNOe WOU s nik ove nantceacadeciase 

At this time we have a larger amount 
of books on hand than at the close of 
either of the former financial years. It 
is probable, therefore, that the expendi- 
ture for the coming year will be somewhat 
less than the two preceding years. It will 
not, however, be much reduced, for, as 
the city increases, more books are requir- 
ed. Some books must also be constantly 
kept on hand to supply the immediate 
and continued demand. 

During the past year the city of Lewis- 
ton has adopted the Bath plan of furnish- 
ing school books. I have also heard that 
some smaller towns in the eastern part of 
the State are doing the same. I have no 
doubt that within a few years, more cities 
and towns will adopt the course that Bath 
has, and furnish books to the children, so 
that the cost of education will be entirely 
reduced to ordinary taxation 

From our five years’ experience in Bath, 
we can confidently recommend this plan 
to all cities in the State, as the best and 
cheapest method of providing school 
books. The towns and plantations will 
also find it to their advantage to adopt 
the same plan. The books can be pur- 
chased at low rates and used till worn 
out. 

In looking over the reports of the 
School Committees of the cities, towns 
and plantations of this State, in the State 
Superintendent's Report, I find a very 
general demand for uniformity of text 
books, either State or town uniformity. 
I suppose all are in favor of town uni- 
formity. A large number are in favor of 
State uniformity, but chiefly for the sake 
of bringing about in that, as the most 
ready way, perfect town uniformity. It 
is much to be doubted whether there is 
any easier or more practical mode of 
bringing about town uniformity than the 
plan adopted in Bath. Uniformity in the 
town is perfect of course, for they are 
purchased and placed in all the schools 
by the committee. The chief reason in 
favor of State uniformity, is the saving of 
the expense of purchasing new school 
books, to those parents who move from 
‘town to town. ‘This expense will be obvi- 
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ated by the towns furnishing the school | 


books. Parents who move from a town 
will leave their school books of course, 
but have them furnished again by the 
town to which they move. 
suffer no loss, therefore, provided all the 
towns in the State furnish school books 
for the schools. 

The State Superintendent recommends 
the “ Bath plan” as on the whole the 


best solution yet devised of the vexatious | 
questions of “text books,” “State uni-| 


tormity,’ &c. This matter has been be- 
fore the Legislature for several years, and 
there seems to be a tendeuacy toward 
acquiescing in the plan adopted in this 
city. [hope it will be adopted through- 
out our State. 





: a 
LATITUDE and the ELLIPTICITY of the EARTH. 





BY ALEX. 8. CHRISTIE, STOCKBRIDGE. 





Now that the earth is known to be very 
nearly an oblate ellipsoid of revolution, 
a degree of latitude were better defined 
as the distance between two points on the 
sarth’s surface so situated on the same 
meridian that lines drawn from them to 
the center of magnitude would make with 
each other an angle of one degree. Were 
this the definition, a degree of latitude 
would decrease from the equator to the 
poles, and, as is easily shown, the length 
of a degree of longitude would vary as 

1 

/r?-+-tan7l,l being the latitude of the 
place, and r the quotient of the minor 
divided by the major axis of the earth. 
For assuming the major axis (= 2A) as 
an axis of abscissas, and the minor axis 
(—2 B) as an axis of ordinates, we have, 
for any point on the earth’s surface, the 
equation, 


Aty? | 322 : A?B’. 
Also, y=ertanl. 
Combining these, a degree of longitude 
- ~~ — ens ee ees 
POO Vr? + taal. 


Latitude, as at present defined, is the 


divergence of the plumb-line from the | 
plane of the equator, that is, the angle | 
which the normal makes with the major | 


axis. Denote this angle by /’, and the | 
reciprocal of r by 2’. 
Then, as before, A?y? + B22? — A?G? 
dz A’y 
Also, tan 1 ——- = 
dy By 


They would | 
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Combining, a degree of longitude 
—— SY a —— 
Vr taney’ 

The latitude of a place between the 
poles and the equator would differ by 
these methods, and, in middle latitudes, 


materially. 


CO 2 CO - 


tan l —tanl 
We have, tan (/—l) = ———--——— 
1+- tant tant 


A’y 


Bx 


Also, as before, tan I’ =7 tant 





tanl(r'?—1) 





Combining these, ¢ 1m (l’—l) = 


1+ 77 tant 
tan’ (1—7?) 


1+ 9 tan?’ 

The maximum value of (l’—/) is found 
to be 11’ 43", (over thirteen miles), and 
occurs where /=44° 54’ 9" and U' = 45° 5’ 
52". This angle (/’—l) is a measure of the 
equatorial tendency of objects on the 
sarth’s surface, (caused by the axial revo- 
lution of the earth), the force which de 
flects the plumb-line from the earth’s 
center, and enables rivers flowing toward 
the equator to “run up hill.” 


Or, titn (l’/—/) 





Music 1x Common Scnoors.—wUntil 
quite recently no attention whatever has 
been given to music in the primary de- 
partment of the public schools of this 
country. In some of the higher and in- 
| termediate grades singing has been intro- 
| duced to open, or close the school exer- 

cise; but even then not as a regular 
| branch of the school system. Now, how- 
‘ever, the advantages and influence of 
| music when’ taught systematically in the 
| public schools is receiving more attention 
; than ever before, and there is a fair pros- 
‘pect of its eventually taking its place 
| with ready writing and the other first 
principles of a Common School Educa 
tion. This is the only way by which we 
ican ever become a thoroughly musical 


| people. 

The common objections to the introduc- 

| tion of music into the schools, as in intro. 

| ducing any thing new, have been met and 
answered. There is yet opposition, to be 

sure, but it comes mainly, we rejoice to 


| say, from extreme classes—Cupitalists, 











Report of the President of the State University. 


whose children are supplied with every | 


education, and the ignorant, who offer 
such opposition as this, which by the | 
way, is a fue simile of a note sent to a| 
teacher of our acquaintance: “i dont | 
want mi childer to spind iny time in| 
learning to sing. he hant got no vois nor 
dont want him to hav. So yule keep him 
to readin and siferin.” 

The idea that little children can not 
learn to sing by note, because they can 
not keep the mind upon the “place” is 
a wrong one. We believe that children | 
can be taught to sing by note; even before 
learning the alphabet. As soon as old | 
enough to find the page they should be 
taught to sing notes, and if too young to 
read the words, let them be taught by 
note. Children do learn to keep their 
place as well in reading notes and sing- 
ing, as in reading their A, B, Ab’s; all 
live teachers say so.—T7'he Citadel. 








pet 
Report of the President of the State University. 


[We copy the Report of President Bas- 
com trom the Report of the Board of} 
Regents. ] | 

| 


To the Regents of the University of Wis- 
consin: The duties of a State University 
to the education of the State, are very 
grave, and can not be completely met | 
without a close affinity and orderly inter- | 
dependence of all the schools of the State. | 

| 
| 
! 





If the University is to minister to the 
general instruction of the State, that gen- 
eral instruction must, in turn, minister to 
it; and all our educational institutions 
must unite in asystematic and well or- | 
ganized body. Any public school that 
does not find a place and a work in this 
systematic instruction, is, so far, taking | 
strength from it, distracting attention and 
effort. That the University may meet to 
the full its important part in State educa- | 
tion, it needs to be sustained by the 
knowledge, approval and warm regard | 
of the citizens of the State; and we are | 
desirous to do what we can to commend 
it to their favor, and to make it an occa. 
sion of general and just pride. 

The University comes in direct contact 
with the instruction of the State, through 


| 
| 


| versity expresses, in 


pa | 


the graded schools and the schools which 
There 
have entered the University in this open- 
ing term of our year forty-three graduates 
of graded schools, entitled by examina- 
tion to free tuition. Of these, thirty-six 
are in our Freshman class, the whole 


| Class containing eighty-two members. 


This fact is sufficient to show that the 
University is beginning to draw directly 
and strongly on the public schools for 
support, and is able thus, in turn, to in- 
fluence and guide them in their work. 

Of the remaining forty-six in our Fresh- 
man class, thirty-six have been fitted in 
the University itself. We are anticipat- 
ing a rapid transfer of this entire work 
to the graded schools. That these should 
become, throughout the State, adequate 
fitting schools, is of the highest import- 
ance to us and to liberal education. We 
do not wish at present to raise the cond?- 
tions of admittance to our Freshman 
classes, but we are very desirous that 
those who come to us from the graded 
schools should be well prepared. Here is 
our emphasis. The vigor, breadth and 


thoroughness of instruction in these 
schools, are matters of vital interest. 


We should be especially pleased if our 
graded schools could all of them afford a 
good fit for all of our courses, classical 
as well as scientific. The option in edu- 
cation of many young men and women 
is restricted by their inability to secure a 
fit for any other than the scientific course. 
We wish that education, in all its branch- 
es, might stand on a fair, equal footing in 
our public institutions. Quite sure we 
are, that cach branch and each course 
will prosper best by a free affiliation with 
other branches and other courses. 

The wish and the want which the Uni- 
its relation to the 
systematic education of the State, are 
more and better and broader graded 
schools, schools intermediate between 
merely primary and collegiate training. 
The health of the midway schools is es- 
sential to the health of those above and 
those below them. 
In the University 
n justly say, that the instruction, colle- 


itself, we think we 


Ca 
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giate and professional, which we offer, is | 
good. We are desirous, however, first, to 
make it better on its present basis; and, | 
later, to extend it. For the first purpose | 
we need, on account of the multiplication 
of branches and of students, to enlarge 
our corps of professors, that cach may 
give himsclf individually toa single class 
of duties, and that instruction in the Uni- 
versity may, from the outset, be in the | 


hands of experienced professors. We) 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


commend our wants in this respect to the | 
citizens and Legislature of the State. | 
The time has come in which the work of | 
the University, its position, and the num. 
ber of its students, require that it should 
be in the hands of a full corps of able in- 
structors. In reference to these instruct- 
ors, we wish to know nothing but their 
ability to quicken, to ably and honestly 
guide, young men. New professorships 
are called for atonce. First among them 
is a professorship of Rhetoric and Ora. 
tory, and a professorship of Natural His- 
tory. The instruction in the natural 
sciences is well given in the University, 
and we are desirous that it should be sus- 
tained by equal interest in literary and 
philosophic training. We have no sym- 
pathy with the method which exalts one 
branch of knowledge at the expense of 
others. We wish to offer parallel and 
carefully cultivated lines of instruction. 
We have no fear that any real knowledge 
will fail to justify itself. 

In the external conditions of education, 
our wants are urgent. We necd an astro- 
nomical observatory, with its equipments ; 
a chapel, and a building devoted to the 
natural sciences. Our instruction in as- 
tronomy is constantly restricted through 
our deficiencies in the means of illustra- 
tion. It bears an almost wholly abstract 
and theoretical form. Lacking a chapel, 
we lack the opportunity of assembling 
the students in a body, of imparting to 
them general incentives, of inspiring in 
them a common spirit, or even of making 
to all alike the simplest communication. 
We are also cut off from any common 
literary entertainments or rhetorical exer- 
cises among ourselves. This would not | 
beso much to be regretted, if the ma- | 
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jority of our students were professional 


| students, in quite distinct departments, as 


it now is, when the large majority of them 
are collegiate and academic students, call- 
ing for compact organization, personal 
influence and a common discipline, with 
a constant concession in manners and ac- 
tion to the gencral interests. 

Serious, however, as is this want, and 
anxious as we are that it should be met 
as speedily as possible, we have another 
want still more urgent, that of a science 
hall, which shall draw off from our main 
building, the instruction in chemistry, 
physics, natural history, engineering and 
mining. Eeach cf these branches calls 
for large rooms and large accommodation 
by way of laboratories, work-rooms and 
cabinets. These it is impossible adequate- 
ly to furnish in the University Hall, and 
the inadequate rooms that are furnished, 
are supplied greatly at the expense of 
other branches of instruction. Teachers 
in other departments could immediately 
occupy, to great advantage, our present 
recitation-rooms. The same room, often 
too small for its purposes, is occupied by 
ascries of teachers from hour to hour 
with much confusion, and a loss of op- 
portunity, either to make ready for the 
recitation, or to tarry with the pupils after 
its completion. Our hallsare crowded to 
excess at every change off, and, from our 
contracted laboratories, come to the whole 
building, the disturbing odors or gases of 
a chemical process. Large, well ventilat- 
ed, inviting rooms for recitations, work 
and collections, are the pressing necessity 
of our very vigorous departments of nat- 
ural science. The University is ready to 
grow at once, is ready for improvement 
in all the means of instruction and in 
scholarship. Our numbers are already 
in advance of our appliances. There is 
a flood-tide with us that will, if improv- 
ed, bear us easily to a large success. Our 
wants are urgent, however, and can not 
be postponed. We can wait to supply 
them in order; but the first, a science 
hall, stands in the way of them all, is the 
representative of them all, and so is sus- 
tained by the claims of them all. The 
University never gave more promise of a 








Theory and Practice—E specially Practice. 


good work than now, but such a state is | 
always one of wide awake activity and | 
persistent demands. So far it is critical, | 
and calls for wise improvement. We | 
most earnestly hope that the institution | 
will commend itself to the Regents, to| 
the Legislature and to the State, for an 
immediate supply of its necessities, and | 
that falling in with favoring tendencies, | 
we shall ripen them into a speedy and 
complete success. We would rank our 
wants in the following order: Science 
Hall, Chapel, Enlarged Instruction, As- 
tronomical Observatory; and would hope 
that the next three years might see them 
all met. So shall we possess the present 
and command the future. 
Se ae 


THEORY & PRACTICE—ESPECIALLY PRACTICE 


BY GEORGE HARPER, BUFFALO COUNTY. 


Some years ago, the writer attended a 
teacher’s institute in another State where 
the usual pedagocigal principles were 
discussed and the usual plans and meth- 
ods suggested for adoption by tyros in 
the schoolroom. The conductor, how- 
ever, it was evident, took up rather much 
of the time in the treatment of theoreti- 
cal points which, it is true, were in them- 
selves valuable and interesting enough; 
but the practical every day business of 
the teacher—that which lies before him 
in the daily pursuit of his calling,—re- 
ceived comparatively but a slight notice 
at his hands. But being a pleasing and 
agreeable speaker, and only wanting in a 
little infusion of the practical into his 
prelections, he kept up the attention of 
his hearers to the last. On leaving the 
institute for home, in company, as it hap- 
pened, with a young Irishman, one of 
the members who had been remarkable 
for the closeness of his attention to all 
that was said and done from the begin- 
ning to the end, we expressed our favor- 
able opinion of the conductor, when 
Patrick replied, “Sure enough, the gen- 
tleman did his level best to instruct us in 
the rules of the noble science of teaching ; 
but still he shot a little over some of our 
heads at times; and for my part I would 





have been all the better pleased with him, 
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if he had only thought of explaining the 
cube root.” 

The above very sensible remark of Mr. 
Patrick O’Leary, formerly teacher of 
School District No. 1 of the Town of 
Ardnakinnacrochigan, County of Bala- 
fash, State of Iowa, a man who would 
not have looked up to six foot two, and 
as much above the average country peda- 
gogue in mental as in bodily stature, is 
very significant, and suggests a want 
which is often felt by the teachers of our 
district schools when they attend insti- 
tutes or sit down to the perusal of a 
school journal; and the name of such is 
legion, for they are many. They don’t find 
there exactly what they require. For 
fine-spun theories on the relation between 
the material and spiritual worlds, even 
by such profound thinkers as Tyndal, 
they care very little; and they would not 
give a good explanation of the “cube 
root” for a wagon-load of protoplasm. 
The plausible but often perverted specu- 
lations of such men as Herbert Spencer, 
however skillfully presented and admir- 
ably written, share the same fate at their 
hands; they don’t read them; and conse- 
quently are impervious to the subtle virus 
which lurks in the cunning logic of the 
avowed sceptic. Of course there are 
teachers of a much higher grade of cul- 
ture who attend institutes and read edu- 
cational periodicals; and such must also 
be presented with their appropriate men- 
tal dietary, or they will languish and pine 
away for want of intellectual stimulants; 
but the number of such is but small com- 
pared with the hoi polloi so well repre- 
sented by Mr. Patrick O’Leary. Such 
constitute the rank and file of our grand 
educational army and they also must be 
fed with meat convenient for them; and 
they would be more benefited and feel 
vastly more pleased by a simple and lucid 
explanation of some rather puzzling rule, 
a difficult problem than by the grandest 
views of the science of teaching or the 
philosophy of the mind. In a periodical 
devoted to public education, there is of 
course a very wide range of subjects fairly 
open, but to accommodate the tastes and 
to meet the requirements of the “ greatest 
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number” in intellectual, no less than in 
political economy, is ever the “ best pol- 
icy.” And assome writer has beautifully 
said, in speaking of the wonderful range 
and scope of the topics embraced in holy 
writ, comparing the Bible to a stream in 
which the largest elephant might swim 
or a young lamb wade, so it might be said 
of such periodicals, when judiciously 
managed, that they present a mixture of 
profound speculations—enough to task 
the powers of the wisest with practical 
hints for the guidance of beginners— 
teaching both theory and practice—but 
especially practice. 

Believing the maxim that “every man 
is debtor to his profession’ and that he 
can best meet his obligations in this re- 
spect by contributing even the smallest 
mite to the general stock of knowledge 
concerning it, I consider it the duty of 
every teacher of experience to publish 
whatever he thinks may best conduce to 
the general edification. Teaching, we 
should remember, is about the only busi- 
ness in which people who find out any- 
thing valuable to others in the same line 
do not at once apply to the proper office 
and cover this discovery with a patent 
claim! In this respect, may it not justly 
be regarded as the most liberal of all the 
professions? Doubtless there is about as 
much ingenuity and inventiveness requir- 
ed to manage and to teach children, espe- 
cially when obstinate wayward or wrong 
headed as to invent a new lamp chimney 
or discover an improved shoe tie. It is 
to be hoped that teachers, inspired with 
the spirit of the above maxim will, from 
time to time, send for publication what- 
ever they may consider valuable to their 
fellow-laborers in the same field. In the 
meantime, as a very trifling contribution, 
I send you a few rough notes of a lesson 
on 

PROPORTION, OR THE RULE OF THREE, 
as it would be taught toa class commenc- 
ing the study of thatrule. Some teachers 
seem inclined almost to ignore or discard 
this rule, on the ground that all or most 
of the examples which usually fall under 
it may be better solved by “analysis;” 


principle in the science of numbers, and 
must always be regarded as holding a 
most important place in every scheme or 
system of common arithmetic as well as 
in the other branches of mathematics. 
Therefore it is highly desirable and ne- 
cessary that it should be thoroughly 
mastered by the teacher who would desire 
to teach it successfully. 

To give an idea of proportion, first, in 
its ordinary acceptation, a figure is sketch- 
ed on the blackboard, about six inches 
high, having a head about the size of an 
orange, and the question is put, whether 
the head be large or small? “ Lurge,”’ is 
the universal reply. ‘“ But is it nearly as 
large as the smallest head in this room ?”’ 
“No,” is the reply to this, but sometimes 
less readily and simultaneously, as if 
there were a moment’s hesitation at the 
seeming inconsistency. ‘Why then 
should the head be called large?’ is nat- 
urally the next question; and it is some- 
times answered from some quarter that 
“it is large for the body, or in proportion 
to the body.” The same use may be made 
of disproportionately long or short arms, 
&c., &c., and occasion may be taken in 
passing to show by a few palpable exam- 
ples, that in everything proportion is es 
sential to beauty of form. Some examples 
are then taken of 


NUMERICAL PROPORTION, 


using, in the first instance, such numbers 
as are aliquot parts of the others, as 
follows: 


2 48s S26 
BBs °C S08 
2 Os 8 28 
Ss eB Beec: 


Attention is then called to the effect of 
the correlative terms as and so, meaning, 
that as 2 is the half of 4, so 3 is the half 
of 6, and as 4 is the double of 2, so 6 is 
the double of 3. Some examples are then 
given, leaving one of the terms to be 
found by inspection: 

OP 1G seas 
Oisee set. eo 
Bes. i ee 


rs Sen ee 





but proportion is nevertheless a standard 


and I never saw a class fail in this attempt, 








Language. 


when their understanding of the previous 
step had been ascertained. 

The next step is to bring out that the 
product of the extremes is equal to the 
product of the means, and this is best 
done by way of induction from the ex- 
amples and any others in addition to 
them; and it may be made apparent, as 
naturally connected with the result, that 
this is true of the extremes and means in 
magnitude as well as in position, though 
they may not be the same; that is that 
the product of the greatest term multiplied 
by the least is equal to the product of the 
other two, whichever pair be the extremes 
in position. Thus, in4:2::6:3 the means 
in position are the extremes in magnitude. 
The class may already know that if any 
product be divided by one of the factors 
the product will be the other one. Now, 
in applying this as an operation for pro- 
ducing any one of the four terms of a 
proportion from the other three, when it 
is not evident in simple inspection, we 
say that, if the common product be di- 
vided by one of the extremes it will give 
the other extreme, and, if by one of the 
means, it will give the other mean. 

Before applying numerical proportion 
in the solution of practical questions, the 
relations of things among themselves are 
considered proportionally; and it is found 
that as one quantity of goods is to anoth- 
er quantity of (the same) goods, so will 
the price of the first quantity be to the 
price of the second; for example, as a 
hundred weight is to a quarter, so must 
the price of a hundred weight be to the 
price of a quarter, or four times as much. 
As one sum of money is to another sum 
of money so will the goods for the first 
sum be to the goods for the second sum. 
As one number of men is to another num- 
ber of men, so will the work done by the 
first number be to the work done by the 
second (in the same time, &c.) As an ex- 
ample of inverse proportion, to which 
the name is palpably applicable, we find 
that as one number of men with reference 
to work, so will the ¢ime required by the 
second number be to the time required by 
the first. This last case usually requires 
to be illustrated at greater length and 





x5 
more in detail than is admissible here, 
before the idea is mastered by a whole 
class, but it involves no difficulty in com- 
petition with the object to be gained. 





LANGUAGE, 


BY JULIA CLARK, NEOSHO, DODGE CoO. 


Many teachers will allow that Language, 
as a practical study, is sadly neglected in 
the District School; that pupils as a gen- 
eral thing, have no correct idea of put- 
ting words and sentences together in order 
to express them for perusal. And yet this 
deplorable ignorance will never be re- 
moved by simply admitting its existence. 
The child must be taught to talk in writ- 
ten language; and when he finds he can 
not, in any werds found in the English 
language, express such corruptions of 
speech as “hern,” “yourn,” “ minght,” 
“chimbley,” housen,” “quare,”’ &e., he 
will begin to wonder why he was ever 
taught to speak in this manner, and de- 
sire to become acquainted with the words 
which will express what he has to say, 
and will thus be led to form a correct 
habit of speech. 

Correcting errors in the general con- 
versation of pupils will do much toward 
introducing the use of correct language. 
In my own experience, I have proved 
speech-making to be beneficial in its re- 
sults; that is, I call upon some pupil to 
arise at his desk, and tell all he knows 
about a given subject; when he has fin- 
ished, giving to others the privilege of 
correcting any grammatical errors or false 
statements. 

Written compositions should not be 
neglected, but we think the oral should 
have the precedency. The tollowing are 
bona fide copies of first compositions laid 
on my desk, after I had given the class a 
few oral instructions, and a subject. The 
first, by a young lady of 16, exhibits her 
wonderful command of language acquir- 
ed in regular attendance at a district 
school within ten miles of our metrop- 
olis: 

FarminGc.—It is naise too Bee A Farm- 
er. When you ainte lazzy to work. And 
work very hard We. Plant thee seeds And 
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We like too see thee garden too look 
naise. 
FARMING, BY W. R. B. 

“Farming is a noble profession,” has 
been said by many who would rather 
others did the farmer’s work. Still it 1s 
true; farming is the back-bone of the 
world; if the farmer fails, the world fails. 
The farmer raises all the food that is used 
in the world, and most of the materials 
used for clothing, are first produced by 
the farmer. In the spring time, the 
farmer sows all his seeds, in summer he 
spends most of his time cutting up thist- 
les and picking potato bugs, and in the 
fall he gathers in his crops and plows his 
land for the coming season. 

Farmer’s work is the hardest in the 
world and he is not half payed for it. 

No. two is the first composition of a 
boy 15 years old. 

PROPER SCHOOL INCENTIVES. 

The subject of proper school incentives, 
without doubt, furnishes one of the most 
difficult problems for the teacher to solve. 
Many different views are held upon this 
subject, and many of them may be sup- 
ported by good arguments. But too often, 
we fear the teacher is looking only toward 
immediate results rather than consulting 
the future good of the pupils involved. 
The pressure brought to bear upon many 
of our teachers by the so-called per cent 
system has a tendency to urge them to use 
incentives which will serve the present 
only, and in the end work injury to the 
best interests of the school. 


One plan which is sometimes resorted 
to even in this advanced age of education, 
we fecl obliged to condemn. We base 
this condemnation not alone upon our 
experience asa pupil, nor our observa- 
tion and experience as a teacher, but also 
upon the results obtained by many emi- 
nent educators who have preceded us, and 
who have left their record to prevent us 


from being betrayed into mistakes and | 


dangers from which they barely escaped. 
This custom, which we believe to be so 


pernicious to the best interest of pupils, | 


is that of detaining them after school to 
do the work not properly done in school 
time; to study unlearned or poorly pre- 
pared lessons. This habit, we think, will 
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in the end tend to make them dislike 
more and more the subjects so studied. 

Our best students of human nature have 
laid down as a principle, that we should 
never allow anything, which we desire 
our pupils to become interested in and to 
love, to become connected in any way 
with the idea of punishment. These be- 
ing associated, the mind of the pupil 
naturally turns with dislike to the work 
which is required as a penalty; regarding 
it as the cause of punishment rather than 
the want of application, which is the true 
cause. Hence that in which we wished 
him to engage with interest, becomes any- 
thing but agreeable. We grant that in- 
stances may be found where some may 
have been benefited by such a method; 
but where one such case may be instanc- 
ed, fifty may be found where the results 
have been unsatisfactory and even detri- 
mental to the intellectual and moral edu- 
cation of pupils. 

Again, we believe that the tendency of 
this method of treating dull and delin- 
quent pupils alike, is to cause them to 
dislike not only their books, but the 
teachers and the school, and eventually 
to drive them from the privileges of the 
school, where, in justice to themselves 
and society, they should be retained as 
long as possible. 

We earnestly ask teachers, who may 
have adopted this practice, to carefully 
consider the question in its bearings upon 
future results, and we feel assured that 
they will arrive at the conclusion that the 
practice is contrary to good management, 
and tends to evil rather than good.—E. H. 

}., in National Teacher. 
2 pe 

Ensoy Your Worx.—No man is ever 
successful in its completest sense, who 
does not enjoy what he is doing. If your 
business is dull and uninteresting, and 
you are always wishing to leave the old 
| homestead and get a place elsewhere, 
| your life will be a miserable failure; but 
if you love your work, give to your busi- 
|ness your best thoughts, enter upon the 
| activities of the opening year with ener- 
| gy born of contentment and hope, you 
| will be both a successful and happy man. 

















A Method of Instruction for Girls in Paris. 


A Method of Instruction for Girls in Paris. 





This method was founded by M. Colart, 
and is continued with very great success 
by M. Remy. As it has now stood the 
test of more than sixty years’ experience, 
it is at least entitled to consideration. 


M. Remy meets his classes but once a | 


week, and then for a session of only two 
hours. This weekly recitation is nothing 
more or less than a careful examination of 
the pupils in the lessons of the previous 
week, but it proves so exhaustive that the 


pupils are obliged to devote from three to | 


five hours each day, with the aid of parent, 
governess or tutor, to their preparation. 
Each girl is invariably accompanied to 
recitations by either governess or parent. 
It is, indeed, quite common to see bath 
parents present, busily engaged in writ- 
ing the answers to the questions pro- 
pounded, to be aftewards compared with 
the daughter’s. <A delightful companion- 
ship is suggested by this community in 
mental pursuits. 

In the classes the girls are seated in 
chairs placed around a long table; M. 
Remy occupying the middle seat at one 
side, while the parents and other persons 
present are accommodated with chairs 
placed in rows, as one sees at “parlor 
lectures.” 

Order being secured, the first thing 
done by all present is to make a note of 
the lessons to be learned the coming week. 
These are always written beforehand upon 
a blackboard which hangs back of the pro- 
fessor. This done, M. Remy proceeds to 
read two or three essays selected from the 
whole number which have been handed 
in. After the few words of comment sug- 
gested by the essays, follows the recita- 
tion in poetry. About forty lines are 
committed weckly; and, as the brief ses- 
sion of two hours would by no means 
admit of each pupil’s reciting the whole, 
M. Remy calls upon one (we will say 
Mlle. A.) to begin. Mlle. A. responds 
promptly with the first two lines; being 
then interrupted by the professor’s “Tres 
bien, Mademoiselle; maintenant, Mlle. 
X.,” Mile. X. takes up the dropped thread, 


to be followed by any one whom M. Remy 
2—Vol. V, No. 1. 
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!may chance to select. There being no 
regular order of succession, no pupil 
knows when her turn may come. It will 
| therefore readily be perceived what com- 
| plete attention is secured, and how impos- 
‘sible it is for any pupil to resort to’ sub- 
terfuge to insure her own portion. 

The recitation in poetry is the only ver- 
| bal one. That finished, each pupil opens 
| one of the pile of exercise books in front 
|of her, in preparation for recitation in 
| history. 
| M. Remy by no means confines himself 
| to the formal questions of the text-book, 

but makes questions of his own concern- 
ling whatever of importance the lesson 
| 
| 


| 


suggests. Each pupil is expected to look 
up, by aid of encyclopedia or whatever 
}other authority may be available, all 
points which will serve to a better under- 
standing of the period of which the les- 
sontreats. The first question being asked, 
each pupil proceeds to write her answer. 
When finished, she holds up her book for 
inspection by the assistant teacher who 
has in her charge. There are several of 
these assistant lady-teachers. They take 
their positions behind the young ladies, 
| walking from one to another to overlook 
‘the books submitted to their criticism. 
If the answer proves satisfactory, the pu- 
pil receives a small counter. At the end 
of each recitation the number of counters 
received by each pupil is set down oppo- 
site her name in the report book, thus 
showing unfailingly the grade of excel- 
lence. 

“ach lesson is conducted in the manner 
described as employed in history, the only 
sounds which one hears being the scratch 
of the busy pens, and M. Remy’s ques- 
tions. Never have we seen two hours 
more profitably employed, and, it may be 
added, judging from the animated ex- 
pression of the girls’ faces, never more 
satisfactorily. 

It is impossible to convey any just idea 
of the dispatch attained, and the intense 
interest manifested in these lessons. The 
pupils are evidently completely en rapport 
with their instructor, who, in his turn, 
comports himself toward each of them 
- : courtier might toward his sovereign 

ady. 











ite) 


Prizes are awarded for certain degrees 
of excellence in the different branches. 
To obtain the prize in history, it is ne- 
cessary to answer intelligently five hun- 
dred questions. As the covers a 
period of only twenty-six weeks, and as 
during this period there are only weekly 
recitations, it easy to imagine the 
amount of real work which is necessary 
to success. 


course 


is 


It is just the peculiarity of the weekly | 
session which we wish to consider. While | 


it may not be advisable for all, it is espe- 
cially adapted to meet the wants of that 
large class of girls whose health will not 
admit of regular and close confinement 


to the duties of the school-room. 


} and spelling ? 
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to receive lasting impressions from the 
spasmodic glimpses which such a system 
affords, than we can expect a satisfactory 
photograph by sitting before the camera 
only one half the time required to pro- 
cure a suitable impression. The result 
in both cases is much the same—and the 
physical blur in the one case is but too 
typical of the mental blur in the other. 
Why cannot parents be contented if a 
child under ten years of age be taught 
absolutely nothing but reading, writing, 
During the period from 
ten to twelve, if elementary arithmetic 


‘and geography be added, it is all- that 


One | 


perceives at a glance that with this meth- | 


od all danger of periodical over-exertion 
of mind or body can, with proper fore- 
thought, be avoided, thus securing during 
the critical period that entire rest which Dr. 
Clarke so wisely recommends. 

This form of teaching may be essenti- 
ally characterized as the elastic method. 
For it is so in more senses than one. 


Pe- | 


cuniarily speaking, when carried on with | 
/quire maturity of mental powers to ap- 


several hours’ help daily from a tutor or 
governess, it is of course very expensive. 
But where circumstances make economy 
necessary, an ambitious girl can prepare 
her lessons with the help of only a few 
hours’ study during the week. In many 


cases, indeed, when either parent chooses ! 


to assist the child, this additional expense 
of private visiting governess can be dis- 
pensed with altogether. 

The fact must not be overlooked that in 
these recitations each pupil is required to 
answer all questions in writing. The im- 
mense advantage thus secured of keeping 
the pupils’ minds strictly upon the sub- 
ject, with no chance to wander, cannot be 
over-estimated. 

The crying evil of our present methods 
of instruction is undoubtedly “ overcrowd- 
ing” of the mind, and, as a result, mental 
indigestion. Cases are far too frequent ef 


girls from twelve to fourteen years of age 
found studying geography, arithmetic, 
history, French, Latin, and music—and 
all these to be prepared for daily recita- 
tion! 


We can no more expect the mind 


most children are capable of managing. 
It would be far better to prolong the time 
devoted to each study, giving one portion 
in advance and one in review, than to dis- 
tract the mind with more branches. 

At this age most children are or should 
be required to memorize daily. Every 
one is aware how retentive the memory 
is, of all which is thoroughly committed 
in early youth. The attempt, then, pre- 
maturely to force upon the mind of a 
child a knowledge of sciences, which re- 


preciate, is worse than folly. Far better 


| to store the memory with the thoughts of 


our old and best authors in both prose 

and poetry, thus securing a rich mine for 
future use.—Adantic Monthly. 
age 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 





| [Lecture by Carl Schurz, in Chicago, Noy. 17, re- 








ported in the Chicago Times.] 

Senator Schurz, in opening, stated that 
he did not propose to indulge in flowers 
of rhetoric, but to speak in plain terms. 
There was no country in which education 
was so much discussed as in the United 
States. Here education was looked upon 
as the purifier of public morals, and a 
better education was generally pointed to 
as the remedy for moral evils of all kinds. 
It was now necessary for people to know 
much more than of old, and of a conse- 
quence they had to learn much more. 
Yet the time for learning was just as lim- 
ited as it was before. It was of supreme 
importance, therefore, that the time be 
well employed, and here the next essential 
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point was struck. He was opposed to 
“cramming” a boy with specific knowl- 
edge. What was necessary was to give 
the boy a good mental training, a train- 


ing which would facilitate subsequent | 


self-education. Boys were taught a great 
deal which they forgot in after life, and 


he had to make a confession, and that 


was, that he had forgotten a great many 
things which he learned in early life. 
These things were of little practical use 
to him now, and the question might be 
asked him, was not the time spent in 


acquiring such knowledge thrown away. | 


He thought it was not. 
he received 
A MENTAL DISCIPLINE 


By this means 


and habits of mental labor, which made | 
re | 
rhe 


studious labor easy and desirable. 
training of the mind was a most import- 


ant portion ef the education of youth. | 
This mental discipline had a lasting ef- | 


fect, and could not be overestimated. He 


would not contend that specific knowl- 
edge was not necessary, but the discipline | 


of the mind was of greater importance. 
[t ought to commence before the child 
reached the teacher’s hand. John Stuart 
Mill was taught Greek by his father when 
only three years of age, and every one 


thought that Mill must have had an im- | 


mense brain to have stood this test. But 
the fact was, that it was no harder for 
that child to learn Greek in this manner 
than it was for a German child to learn 
English in this country or an American 
child to learn the French language. Pa- 
rents had not always the power to teach 
their children a foreign idiom, but they 
should teach them to see correctly, to un- 
derstand correctly, and to produce in 
proper language that which they saw and 
heard. This was the first point in a sys- 
tem of rational education. There was 
nothing which would so greatly lead to 
success in after life as the assiduous cul- 
tivation of the 
POWERS OF OBSERVATION 

and hearing. A desire to learn was in 
this manner stimulated, and the child was 
taught to reproduce into mind the exact 
truth as it is. This ends the first and 
greater branch of education. 
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Mr. Schurz then went on to condemn 
| the practice adopted in many of our pub- 
| lic schools of teaching the sciences by 
text books in the form of question and 
answer. No real knowledge was impart- 
ed, and the memory was exercised at the 
expense of the mind. What could be 
taught in school was not much, but what 
| little could be taught should be that which 
|put the pupil in the way of acquiring 
knowledge in after life. Knowledge 
| learnt by rote soon left the student. The 
pupil should be required to use his own 
language in answer to the questions in 
the text-book, and this would lead him to 
think and acquire a taste for reading. He 
dwelt upon the importance of cultivating 
a taste for reading in the student, and to 
this end they should be made acquainted 
With the names of authors. School libra- 
ries ought also to be established through- 


out the country, and the works of which 
they were composed should be judicious- 
ly selected. Every school district in town 
or country ought to have its school libra- 
jry. The outlay would be very small, and 
| the benefit which would result from it 
|commensurate in proportion. These li- 
| braries would give a 

| POWERFUL IMPULSE TO SELF-INSTRUCTION 
| on which the progressive development of 
popular education depended. Such a 
movement would not everywhere meet 
with approbation, but it would make ig- 
norant parents understand how much 
there was to be learned, that they did not 
learn in their early days. To carry out 
this system of education, educators of 
greater intelligence would be required, 
but the points he had referred to could be 
incorporated by an ordinary teacher with- 
out much difficulty. 

The principal reason why teachers were 
not so able as they otherwise would be, 
was that they were so poorly remunerated. 
Teaching should be acknowledged as a 
profession of standing, and the rewards 
should be such as to drive away the ex- 
isting restlessness to get out of it. The 
remarks he had made also applied to fe- 
male education, which of late had been 
discussed with heated vigor. He did not 
think a woman could know too much, 








Se 
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provided that which they knew they knew | fit of a plentiful supply of fresh air were 


well. Girls should be educated so that 
they could sustain themselves when ne- 
cessary, but he did not think their educa- 
tion should stimulate a desire and am- 
bition to work their way in life independ- 
ently. He did not think it was well for 
woman to be alone. [Laughter.] In his 
opinion it was the duty of every woman 
to get married. Would not the public 
pronounce a system of education which 
turned young men to bachclorhood as 
absurd? He looked upon a system of ed- 
ucation which tended to make young wo- 
men spinsters as equally absurd. The 
education of the sexes should be, on the 
one hand, to make them 
GOOD HUSBANDS AND FATHERS, 

and on the other to make them good 
wives and mothers. Domestic education 
appeared to him to be more important in 
the female than in the male, because the 
woman exercised a greater influence on 
society. Woman as a wife and a mother 
had a most exalted mission, and for this 
mission she should be carefully educated. 
He strongly deprecated the practice of 
families living in boarding houses and 
hotels, and he believed that a great many 
of the domestic troubles and misfortunes 
which occurred in this country arose from 
this custom. The atmosphere of home 
did more to make children good and keep 
the husband good than any other influ- 
ence. To properly manage a home re- 
quired great ability, and education in 
sound notions of practical order and 
economy. The welfare and prosperity of 
the nation depended upon the education 
of our girls. Woman was the centre of 
luxury, and around her it would grow 
rank unless she was trained to avoid 
vicious tastes. Woman was also the cen- 
tre of virtue and in her atmosphere it 
would grow best. 

Mr. Schurz dwelt upon the necessity of 
instructing girls in household duties and 
domestic economy. The scientific side 
of this study should at the same time be 
imparted, so that they might know how 
to select 


GOOD AND WHOLESOME FOOD. 
Many lives would be saved if the bene- 





to be found in all households. A mother 
must have something more than mere 
maternal love. She should possess prac- 
tical knowledge and know how to use 
that knowledge. There was a fecling in 
the upper classes of society averse to all 
practical work except shopping, which 
was the most impracticable of all the du- 
ties devolving upon women. The educa- 
tion of girls should especially fit them 
for the educational mission which was 
before them. If they educated girls, they 
educated mothers, whose influence would 
be felt in after years in the nation. The 
strongest influence men received was from 
their mothers, and the principles of good 
or evil implanted in the child’s heart must 
certainly bear fruit. The mother was the 
most powerful educator, because she was 
the first, and what was afterward taught 
was built on the foundation laid by the 
nother. 
THE EDUCATION OF OUR GIRLS 
was a serious matter in an ideal, moral, 
and religious sense, The bane of wo- 
man’s existence in this country was idle- 
ness of thought and emptiness of daily 
life. These evils should be remedied 
with some pursuit, and the vacuum being 
filled up, the tone of her life would be 
improved. He did not deprecate the ed- 
ucation of women for the purpose of 
maintaining themselves, but the highest 
sphere of woman was the domestic sphere. 
Education should also teach how to en- 
joy. To understand the nature of men or 
women,their pleasures must be examined. 
Human nature would seek recreation, and 
when they removed the means of gratify- 
ing the craving for drink without pro- 
viding other means of recreation, the 
drink would be procured. The greatest 
pleasure was in 
THE CULTIVATION OF 'THE BEAUTIFUL 

in nature and art. This taste, while it 
was natural to a certain extent, was pro- 
duced by education. These tastes should 
be cultivated by the establishment of free 


| concerts in parks and public buildings, 


and he maintained that capitalists would 
do infinitely more good by bequeathing 
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money for this purpose than by leaving| 1. Send some member of the class to 

large sums to missionary societies. | the board to write out the topics of the 
An attractive home made the members | lessons, wiich in the best text-books, will 

of the home seek recreation at their own | be printed in different type. Require the 

firesides, and the influence upon the in-/ topics to be numbered. 

mates of that home was of a most salu-| 2. Send two, three or four members of 


mM | 


he observation of the | the class to the board, without books, and 


tary character. 
| 
! 
| 


philosopher: ‘ Happy is the man who 
has a hobby,” was very correct. Very 


give them topics to write out in full, in 
| their own language. 
few men who had hobbies were mad men,| 3. To have a clear idea of the locality 
and the elevating influence of these was | of the events, ask the situation of every 
great and beneficial. | place mentioned in the lesson, and have 
Ife concluded by thanking the audience | these questions answered by turn. Also 
| 


for the attention given to him. [Long] ask the meaning of every difficult word 


and continued applause. ] |in the lesson and explain those not un 
a ea ss 
a | derstood, 
The Practice of Teaching according to the Laws | ors ; : . 
of Mental Science, | 4. By this time the topics will be writ- 





}ten, or a part of them. Call the name 
| (or number) of a member of the class, let 
As an example of the branches learned | him rise and read topic number one from 
by the exercise of memory, we may take | the board, and then tell whatever he 
history. There are three laws of mental | knows about - If he com gre the 
science that should be borne in mind | substance of it, don’t says ne set 
. : | but call another to recite it. Call another 

= oo : | member, let him turn to the board and 
First. That is more easily remembered pees dite phigh oRagille eieDretagge ¢ 
which appeals to both the eye and the | T2¢ 4 top! and recite as before, and so 
var. " | proceed through the lesson. 


Second. Repetition impresses the mem. | ol Pop tsansapelneiapiorciemiabes.itae — ape 
ory more vividly than single presentations | board (2) read what they have written, to 
of a fact or truth. | the class, 

Third. Whatever ideas we clothe in our) - ua me mene aaa “ae 
own language, are thereby very deeply topics (1) gives brief summary or Fees. 
impressed on the tablet of memory, and pitulation of the whole lesson, reading 
if we write it in our own language the im- each topic from the board and giving the 
pression is still more lasting. 

The method of asking long and leading 
questions requiring only yes or no for 
answers, is a method that requires little 
study on the part of the pupil, and though 
often pursued will never make brilliant 
historians. The better way is to give a 
topic and let the pupil tell what he can 
about it with no further effort from the 
teacher. My order of exercises in con- 
ducting a history recitation, is as follows, 
and it works admirably ina class of | 
eighteen, ranging from fourteen to cight- 
een years. That there are better ways, I 
admit, and I hope to learn some better 
methods from those who read this. But 
this method is better than the one I was 
subjected to in district school, and a reci- 
tation can be finished in thirty minutes. | monthly written examinations profitable. 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING A RECITATION 
IN HISTORY. 


substance of it. 

7. Criticise grammatical, orthograph- 
ical and other errors in the writing upon 
the board. 

8. If the teacher has larger histories 


and plenty of time left, he may select pas 
sages from them and pass the book to the 
members of the class to read selections 
treating more fully of the topies under 
consideration. 

I also call attention from time to time 
to certain dates to be fixed in the memory 
permanently. [think that number should 
not exceed fifty. It they learn five hun- 
dred, they forget all. Have these fixed 
so firmly in their minds that when the 
date is called they can give the event. To 
supplement this work I have found 
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If they have compositions, give them | 


historical topics, as subjects. 

This method seems to be in accordance 
with the laws of memory, to be practica- 
ble, and to make the study interesting. 
It will be found advisable to give very 
short lessons at first and increase gradu- 
ally. The fault of most histories is that 
they contain too much. If there ismuch 
constitutional history, omit that, as it will 
not interest young scholars. It is profita- 
ble to ask them questions in regard to 
events, and give them a chance to think 
out an opinion not given in the book. 

Henry 8. Baker. 

RivER FALLS INSTITUTE. 

oe 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 


At the bottom of all difficulties in the 
higher education here—when we Jook at 
the whole country, and not at one or 


another favored locality—is the difficulty | 


of obtaining first-rate teachers in large | 


enough numbers. This statement will 


surprise people in favored localities, who | 


see first-rate teachers starving, because 


they have nothing to do. It is laso the | 
case, that the colleges are embarrassed, | 


because they are filled up, every year, by 
boys and girls who have been poorly 
taught; and in the colleges themselves, 
except in favored circumstances, there is 
a drag, because teachers who can teach 
quite well what is in the text-books can- 
not teach much more. The eager wish 
everywhere of an ambitious and success- 
ful college president is to bring into his 
college more absolutely first-rate teachers, 


who will inspire the pupils with a passion | 


to learn, and who will be able to meet 
that passion much more than half-way. 
From the existence of this deficiency, 
it is easy enough to see that the country 
wants more and better college education, 
not less, as is sometimes suggested. It is 
true enough that we are probably wasting 
force by multiplying the number of such 
institutions. One good one is better than 


five poor ones. It is not certain, however, 
that it is true that one large one is better 
than five small ones. Still less is it cer- 
tain, that a severe division of labor is the 
best arrangement among the professors. 


An accomplished tutor in an English col- 
lege, who teaches four enthusiastic stu- 
dents Latin and Greek, is probably a bet- 
ter teacher than any man could be who 
taught a class of fifty, though he taught 
them Latin alone. The English tutor 
would not hesitate to add mathematics to 
the Latin and Greek, if the necessity ex- 
isted; and, what is more, if he undertook 
to teach mathematics, he would teach 
well. So would any well-trained head 
master of a high school in America, It 
is only when the high school has been 
re-baptized, and is called a college, that 
there is any sensitiveness in announcing 
that the same person is expected to teach 
Latin in the morning, and algebra in the 
afternoon. Thesensitsveness ought to be 
as to the much more critica) question, 
whether this particular professor teaches 
badly or well.—Old and New, for Dee. 
eo ee 

A Goop Epucation.—To read the Eng- 
lish language well, to write with dispatch 
a neat legible hand, and to be master of 
the first four rules of arithmetic, so as to 
dispose of at once, with accuracy, every 
question of figures which comes up in 
practice—I call this a good education. 
And if you add the ability to write pure 
gramatical English, I regard it as an ex- 
cellent education. These are the tools. 
You éan do much with them, but you are 
hopeless without them. They are the 
foundation: and unless you begin with 
these, not with flashy attainments, a little 
geology, and all other ologies and oso- 
phies, are ostentatious rubbish.—EKdward 
Hrerett. 

—<_--— 

TEACHERS frequently know that a pu- 
pil’s attendance upon parties, sociables, 
ete., is injuring her health, and im- 
peding her progress in school. The 
drowsy manner, the poorly learned lesson, 


‘the general distaste tor school duties, are 


indications which never escape the notice 
of the able teacher. Too often the parents 
are blind to that which is clear to the 
keener eye of the teacher, and attribute 
to severe study the effects of protracted 
dissipation. While it is a very delicate 
duty, we think it ¢s the duty of the teach- 
er to interfere, to save the pupil from 
permanent injury and the class from de- 
moralization.—Chieago Teacher. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
DISTRICTS. 

Question. (#.) A number of families 
with about 40 children, have settled in 
this vicinity, and we very much need a 
school. Is there any way in which we 
can organize a district and draw school 
money? There is no town organized yet. 

(o.) We have just organized a new dis- 
trict; will you be kind enough to send us 
our share of school money? I will for- 
ward the census of children. 

Answer. (a.) A district can be formed 
and a meeting called to organize, only by 
a town board. 

(b.) Before school money can be drawn, 
a school must have been taught in the 


district, five months, during the school year | 


preceding the annual apportionment. 

Q. The town board set off a new dis- 
trict from our own and the district board 
endorsed the order, but the clerk had re- 


ceived only a verbal notice of the meet- | 


ing; is the action legal ? 
A. 


should not, for this reason alone, be set 
aside. 

Q. The supervisors dissolved our joint 
district, 350 acres of which lay in Eldo- 
rado. In Friendship, we afterwards held 
an annual meeting and voted money as 
usual. Was this legal? (See copy of the 
order enclosed.) 

A. If the intent of the supervisors 
was mcrely to detach so much of the dis- 
trict as was situate in Eldorado— and the 
order implies no more—your existence 
and powers as a district were not affected 
by the order. If they meant to “ extin- 
guish” the district, as provided in section 
16, they would have proceeded to attach 
both parts of the district to other districts. 

Q. Are supervisors obliged to meet 
and act on every petition for the forma- 
tion or alteration of a school district? 

A. They are not. 


reasonable, 
; but wheth- 


action asked for seems to be 
or deserving of consideration 


By being present and consenting to | 
the action, the board waived its right to | 
insist on a written notice, and the action | 


Courtesy will dic- | 
tate that they do thus meet and act, if the | 


23 
er itis of such a nature as to require a 
meeting, or any action at all, they are the 
judges. 

Q. Is it absolutely essential that an or- 
| der for the alteration of a district be re- 
corded and be found of record in the town 


clerk’s office to make such alteration 
valid ? 
A. It cannot be so held. The law on 


this point is to be considered directory. 
| The order is to be recorded, for informa- 
| tion, and for convenience. If by accident 
| or oversight not so recorded, or if the rec- 
;ord is lost, the fact of the formation or 
alteration of a district may be shown by 
| parol evidence, if the fact be called in 
| question. The map required to be kept 
|in the town clerk’s office might show the 
| fact also. (See section 6.) 
POWERS OF DISTRICTS. 

Can a district meeting determine 
an acting treasurer is not a legal of- 
| ficer and declare the office vacant ? 
| A. Itcan express an opinion to that 

effect, but it can determine nothing, hav- 
| ing no judicial power. 

Q. If the district cannot determine it, 
who can? 

A. The board is empowered to make a 
quasi decision that the office is vacant, if 
| they find facts to warrant it, because they 
are to fill any apparent vacancy or request 
the town clerk to do it, as the case may 
require. But the determination of the 
board is not a judicial determination, and 
the person appointed cannot enter upon 
| the office, (unless the acting officer, if 





| Q. 
| that 


there be one, gives way,) without a judic- 
ial inquiry and decision, on a quo «ar- 
ranto. 

Q. Can a district meeting determine 
and declare the contract with the teacher 
illegal and void, and proceed to close the 
school ? 

A. It has no power to make or repu- 
diate a contract, except through its offi- 
cers; and none to open or close the school. 
A district, as such, that is by its vote, in 
annual or special meeting, can do only 
those things which are expressly provided 
for by statute, especially in section 19. 

Q. If a district votes to have no school 
for two years, what can be done ? 








, 
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A. Such a vote in defiance of the | 
law; but the district thus refusing to do| 
its duty, the board should provide for a) 
school. (Sec. 19, sub-section If, 
however, the district is too feeble to keep | 
up a school, the town board should at 
once attach it to other districts, instead of | 


is 


sivth.) 


ietting it lie fallow. 
Q. 
a site In a public 
of room) the same as on other land? 
A. The land being already owned by 
the public, and devoted to a certain pub- 


Can a district designate and obtain | 
> park (there being plenty 


lic use, it cannot be appropriated to an. | 


other public use without an act of the 
legislature. 
Q. Isit lawful for a district to use 


school money received from the State to 
help build a school house ? 
A. it must be applied to the 


payment of teachers’ wages and nothing 


It is not; 
else. (See section 59.) 

Q. Ataspecial meeting we voted a 
additional tax for school-house, but it 
pears the clerk wilfully neglected to 
tify three-fourths of the voters, as requir- 
ed by 21. Was the 
one, a majority of the voters being pres- | 
ent? 

A. The statute expressly says “no tax 
shall be voted at a special meeting unless | 
three-fourths of the legal shall | 

| 
| 


n 
ap- | 


no- | 


section vote a legal | 


| 


voters 
have been notified,’ ete. The vote was 
illegal and The clerk 
removed from office, a new one appointed, 
and the tax voted 


void. should be; 


over again, in a legal 
manner. 

Q. Can a district raise $25 to present 
to the builder of the school 
additional compensation ? 

A. Itis not legal to raise money to | 
vive 3ut if the builder had fin-! 
ished his contract faithfully and with due 
diligence, and it was made to appear that 
he was justly entitled to additional com- 


house, as an 


away. 


pensation, for reasons given, it would 
right to make it, but for 
ue received. 

Q. Is an election by yeas and noes le- 
gal, if a ballot is called for | 
by the chairman ? 

A. The chairman will naturally do} 
business in his own way, except as he is 


not as a gift, val- 


and refused 


'an election 


' inconvenience 


| decision 
| State 


house 


| without 


| Laws 


voter 


| proved, 
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controlled by the will of the meeting, or 
by the law, or well established usage. If 
the meeting entered into an election by 


‘yeas and noes, on the call of the chair- 


man, and acquiesced in the result, the 
election must be considered legal although 
called for a ballot and the chair 
man paid no attention to it. The meeting 
could of course have refused to go into 
by and noes, if it had 
been so minded. 

Q. A certain district has two school- 
houses, and until has kept up 
but has decid- 


some one 


yeas 


recently 
school alternately in cach, 


|ed not to do so any longer, to the great 


of of 
Is there no remedy for this ? 

A. Anappeal can be taken from the 
the district meeting to the 
Superintendent, he may find 
reason to set it aside. 

Q. Ifa district votes to have the school 
on one side of the district, what 
can be done ? 

A. Such 
by the State Superintendent, on appeal. 

Q. Who are legal voters in a school 
district—must there not be certain 


some the families. 


of 
and 


a decision can be set aside 


a 


length of residence, and must not the per 


son own some real estate in it? 
A. All persons who are entitled to vote 
at an election for State and County officers, 

can vote at a district meeting, so soon as 
they take up aresidence in the district, 
ten days as formerly. 
The law was amended by chap. 174, Gen. 

It that a 
real in the district, o1 
any where else. 

Q. <A deed of our site was promised, 
but is now refused; what can be done ? 

A. The promise can be enforced, if jt 
can be proved, and the site has been im- 
The proceeding would be by a 
bill in equity. 

Q. Cana district admit or exclude cer- 
tain non-resident pupils ? 

A. The district can simply vote on the 
general question, but not as to any par- 
ticular pupil. 

Q. Can a district exclude all such 
children if there is room and tuition is 
offered ? 


wailing 


1872. is not 


necessary 


own estate 








Oficial Department. 


A. A district is not obliged to author. 
ize or sanction this admission, if it does 
not choose to. In such a case as you 
mention it should not refuse. 


SUB-DISTRICTS. 

Q. Having adopted the “town system,” 
must the taxes previously voted by the 
districts be collected, under the old law, 
from the taxable property of the several 
districts, or from the taxable property of 
the town, as one district ? 

A. Itis proper that the taxes should 
be collected in the districts, as voted, and 
the schools provided for finished and the 
affairs of each district wound up, by its 
old officers. 

Q. Our town, which has adopted the 
town system, having been set off from 
another town also under the town system, 
is it not requisite that the board of that 
town transfer to us, by deed, the the title 
to the school houses falling within our 
town ? 

A. As the first board of directors in 
the first instance becomes 
with the title to the school-houses, in the 
fact of the adoption of the town system, 
no transfer of title seems to be necessary. 
It may be held that the board of direct- 
ors of the new town, in like manner be- 
comes invested with the title, se soon as 
the town adopts the system, and the board 
organizes. 


“invested” 


DISTRICT OFFICERS—DISTRICT BOARD. 





Q. In case of a tie between the old 
treasurer and a new candidate, does the 
old one hold over? 

A. Only ten days. A tie is no election. 
The board should fill the vacancy. If it 
fails to do so within the ten days, the 
town clerk is to do it. 

Q. Our district treasurer was re-elected. | 
The night he was elected his house was 
burnt, and, as he says, the district funds 
with it. Is he liable, and does his new 
bond cover the money burned ? 


These are questions for the courts. It 
would be held, I think, that he is liable, 
and that the old bond covers the funds, 
until ten days after the annual meeting. 
Perhaps the district would be justified in 
exempting him and his bondsmen from 





> 


“ 


5 


loss, if satisfied that the money was de- 
stroyed by unavoidable accident. 

Q. The district voied to have a male 
teacher, but the board not finding one for 
the wages they would offer, hired a fe- 
male. Are they responsible for her wages, 
or the district? 

A. If the school goes on without ob- 
jection the district will have to pay her, 
as in that case the act of the board would 
be held to be ratified. If the people refuse 
to recognize the school or to send to it, 
the case would be different. 

Q. A year ago we adopted a series of 
readers, but having now a new school- 
house and a graded school, we wish to 
change and be up with the times; can we 
do so and evade the penalty ? 

A. There is no way to evade the pen- 
alty if suit is brought. You will have to 
take the risk of that. 

Q. Can the board give the teacher per- 
mission to make up lost time on Satur- 
days ? 

A. They are not prohibited from do- 
ing this, but if any arrangement of the 
kind is made it should be put in the con- 
tract, or endorsed thereupon. 

Q. Can a school board, without any 
vote of the district, incur the expense of 
legal advice? 

A. This would be proper, if necessary, 
in any case where the district is sued; 
but in other cases it would be best to get 
instruction first. 

Q. 
man school, part of the five months, out 
of the public moncy ? 

A. This is unlawful. All they can do 
is to have German taught one hour a day, 


Can the board provide for a Ger- 


| if desired. 


Q. Can the board authorize the teach- 
er to close the schoo] house door, say 
after ten minutes, and admit no pupil till 
recess ? 

A. The board can make rules, but 
would hardly besustained in such a rule. 
In country districts especially, with va- 
riable time-pieces, such a rule would be 
too arbitrary, and provoke resentment 
Let the school be made attractive rather 
than repellent, to cure tardiness. 








THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Q. Is it not lawful for a board to open 


the school-house fer singing and writing | 


schools, at night, inasmuch as such things 
are to be regarded as “school purposes ?”’ 

A. 
ungracious for any voter to object to such 


use of the school house, under proper | 


care and restrictions; but the law must 
be held to refer to free public schools 
only, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court to refer to the “ purposes” of public 


and not of private schools; therefore if 


objection is made, it must be heeded. 

Q). 
and built larger than necessary for the 
school, that meetings might be held in it; 


did not this way of building render the | 


tax voted for it illegal ? 

A. It would have been illegal if any 
joint ownership between the district and 
some church corporation had been at- 
tempted; but there is probably no basis 
on which the legality of the tax can now 
be successfully called in question. 

Q. If a school house is moved, in con- 
sequence of the vote of an illegal school 
meeting, what is the remedy ? 

As 


moving the building back, if it is made 
to appear that district did not legally vote 
the change, and is opposed to it. 

Q. The contract for building our 
school-house did not include seats; can 
the board buy them ? 

A. It may reasonably be held that it 


can obtain them, as “necessary append. | 
49), and present the bill for 


ages’ (sec. ) 
allowance, but it might be wise to get 
instructions first from a special meeting, 
and perhaps have a tax voted in advance, 
for the purpose. 
THE TEACHER. 

Q. My contract was for 4 months 
school, at $84.00, and at $1.05 aday. Now 
the clerk says I must make up the holi- 


days. Is this right? 
A. The presumption would seem to be 


that you were to teach 4 months at 20 
days for a month (this is implied by the 
$1.05 a day) and the presumption would 
not be that you are to make up for holi- 


It would usually perhaps be very | 


Our school-house was built in 1866, | 


Those who moved it are liable for | 
all damage done and for the expense of 
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| days, as nothing was said about it, and 
the policy of the law is to close the schools 
on legal holidays. 

Q. Should not the teacher require the 
signature of all the board before admit- 
ting foreign pupils? 

A. This would not be necessary. An 
order signed by two or even one would 
be sufficient, prima fucie. Of course the 
board would reverse any unwarranted ac- 
tion by a single member. 

Q. Has a teacher aright to compel the 
pupils to sweep the school-house when 
the district has made no provision for it? 

A. She has no such right, but where it 
has always been the custom, the teacher 
would naturally expect it to be continued. 
| Q. Can a teacher have some of the 
| larger scholars hear some of the recita- 
| tions of the smaller ones, if the school is 
| crowded ? 

A. This is often done, and is not ob- 
jectionable if all are willing; but the 
teacher would not be justified in requir- 
ing it. If objection is made to it, ask the 
board to employ some assistance, telling 
them the school is too large for one teacher. 

Q. Cana parent dictate to the teacher 
as to the seat of his child at school ? 

A. He cannot; he may request a 
change as a favor. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Q. Under Chapter 342, Gen. Laws of 
1874, can the county board unite the two 
| superintendent districts of counties hay- 
‘ing two Senate districts, as Dane, Fond 

du Lac, Milwaukee and Rock? Some so 
claim. 

A. As the law stands amended, by the 
act of 1874, these counties will form but 
one superintendent district each, when 
the terms of the present district superin- 
tendents expire, unless the several county 
boards previously divide said counties 
into two districts, under the law, as 
amended. In other words, these counties 
are now like other counties having over 
15,000 inhabitants—they may have two 
superintendents, if the county board so 
directs, but will not otherwise. 

oe 

Tue world would be more happy if 
| persons gave up more time to an inter- 
course of friendship. 
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DECISION BY THE SUPREME COURT. reason that we are all fully agreed upon 
ara ° - _|a question of law involved which is fun- 
The following correspondence explains |“ 4 f law involv 1 which is fun 
itself’: ; damental and underlies the case, and is 
|entirely decisive of every other question 





JANESVILLE, Wis., Dec. 8, 1874. | 


Hon. J. B. Prapt, Asst. State Supt.: 

Dear Sir—In the October number of the | 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, is published a! 
synopsis of the decision of the Supreme | 
Court, defining the responsibility of pupils | 
to the parent, in the choice of branches of | 


arising upon the record. And as this is 
a question of some practical importance 
as affecting the duties and powers of 
teachers in our public schools, we deem 
it best to decide it in the present case. 
The facts upon which this question of 


study which the pupils shall pursue in | law arises, as established on the trial, are 


school. 

For the information of many inquiring | 
teachers, will you please publish the orig- | 
inal decision of the court in full, with 


| briefly these : 

About the 18th of November, 1872, the 
plaintiff, a qualified teacher under a con- 
| tract with the district school board, com- 


such comments thereon as are warranted | menced teaching a district school in 
by your wide experience in the rulings | GrTant county. The defendant, an inhabi- 


upon similar questions in the office of the | tant of the district, sent his son, a boy 





State Superintendent. 


Respectfully, | 
W. D. Parker. | 
REPLY. | 


Mapison, Dec. 30, 1874. | 
DEAR Mr. ParkeR—I give the decision | 


below, as you suggest, and follow it with | 


the synopsis of its main points, as pub. | 
lished by the reporter, Mr. Conover, and | 
a few remarks on the general subject in | 
volved. | 
THE DECISION. 
ANNIE Morrow by Joun Morrow, 
Guardian, ad litem, Respondennt. / 


ve. z 

JAMES Woop, Appellant. \ 
It is first claimed by the counsel for the | 
— | 
defendant that the court below should | 


have granted the motion for a non-suit | 


because all the evidence showed that the | 
criminal prosecution against the plaintiff 


for an alleged assault and battery com- 
mitted by her upon the infant son of the 
defendant was never tried upon the merits 
but was discontinued on her motion and 
against the consent of the complainant in 
that action. It is insisted that before an 


action for malicious prosecution can be | 
maintained it must appear that the crim- | 


inal prosecution has been determined in 
favor of the party prosecuted by a trial 
and acquittal, or the prosecution must 
have been discontinued against his con- 
sent. 

We shall spend no time in the consid- 
eration of this point in the case for the 


about 12 years of age, to the school. The 
defendant wished his boy to study orthog- 
raphy, reading, writing, and also wished 
him to give particular attention to the 
study of arithmetic, for very satisfactory 
reasons which he gave on the trial. In 
addition to these studies the plaintiff at 
once required the child to also study 
geography and took pains to aid him in 
getting a book for that purpose. The 
father, on being informed of this, told his 
boy not to study geography but to attend 
to his other studies, and the teacher was 
promptly and fully advised of this wish 
of the parent, and also knew that the boy 
had been forbidden by his parent from 
taking that study at that time. But 
claiming and insisting that she had the 
| right to direct and control the boy in 
| respect to his studies, even as against his 
father’s orders, she commanded him to 
take his geography and get his lesson. 
And when the boy refused to obey her 
and did as he was directed by his father, 
/ she resorted to force to compel obedience. 


| All this oecurred at the first week of 
school. The defendant institutes a crim- 


inal action before a justice for this assault 
and battery upon his son, which is the 
malicious prosecution complained of. 

If the teacher had no right or authority 
| to chastise the boy upon these facts for 
| obeying his father, this action must fail. 
| And whether she had or not the power to 
icorrect him is the question in this case, 
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for it is not pretended that the boy was 


otherwise disobedient, or was guilty of | thority? 
: ° | 
any misconduct or violated any rule or | 


regulation adopted for the government of | 
the school. | 

The court in considering the | 
relative rights and duties of parent and | 
teacher among other things told the jury 
that when a parent sent his child to a dis- 
trict school he surrendered to the teacher | 


circuit 
| 
| 


such authority over the child as is neces. | 
sary to the proper government of the 
school; the classification and instruction 
of the pupils, including what studies each 
scholar shall pursue—these studies being 


such as are required by law or are allow- | 
ed to be taught in public schools. And | 
the court added in this connection that a | 
prudent teacher will always pay proper | 
espect to the wishes of the parent in re. | 
gard to what studies the child should take, | 
but when the difference of view was irre- 
concilable on the subject, the views of the | 
parent in that particular must yield to | 
those of the teacher; and that the parent | 
by the very act of sending his child to! 
school impliedly undertakes to submit all | 
questions in regard to study to the judg. | 
ment of the teacher. | 
In our opinion there is a great and fatal | 
error in this part of the charge—particu- | 
larly when applied to the facts in this 
case—in asserting or assuming the law to 


be that upon an irreconcilable difference 
of views between the parent and teacher 
as to what studies the child shall pursue 
the authority of the teacher is paramount 
and controlling; and that had the 
right to enforce obedience to her com- 
mands by corporal punishment. We do 
not think she had any such right or au- | 
thority, and we can see no necessity for | 
clothing the teacher with any such arbi-| 
trary power. We do not really understand | 
that this is any recognized principle of | 
law, nor do we think there is any rule of | 
morals or social usage which gives the 
teacher an absolute right to prescribe and 
dictate what studies a child shall pursue 
regardless of the wishes and views of the 
parent, and as incident to this, gives the | 
right to enforce obedience, even as against | 
the orders of the parent. From what | 


she 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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source does the teacher derive this au- 
From what maxim or rule of 
the law of the land? Ordinarily it will 
be conceded the law gives the parent the 


| exclusive right to govern and control the 


conduct of his minor children, and he 
has the right to enforce obedience to his 
commands by moderate and reasonable 
chastisement. And furthermore it is one 
of the earliest and most sacred duties 
taught to the child to honor and obey its 
parents. The situation of the child is 


| truly lamentable if the condition of the 


law is that he is liable to be punished by 
his parent for disobeying his orders in 
regard to his studies, and the teacher may 
lawfully chastise him for not disobeying 
his parent in that particular. And yet 
this was the precise dilemma in which 
the defendant’s boy was placed by the 
asserted authority on the part of parent 
and teacher. 

Now we can sce no reason whatever for 
denying to the father the right to direct 
what studies included in the prescribed 
course his child shall take. He is as 
likely to know the health, temperament, 
aptitude, and deficiencies of his child as 
the teacher, and how long he can send 
him to school. All these matters ought 
to be considered in determining the 
question what particular studies the child 
should pursue at a given term. And when 
the parent’s wishes are reasonable, as they 
seem to have been in the present case, and 
the teacher by regarding them could in 
no way have been embarrassed, her con- 
duct in not respecting the orders given 
the boy, was unjustifiable. If she had 
allowed the child to obey the commands 
of his father it could not possibly have 
conflicted with the efficiency or good or- 
der or well being of the school. The pa- 
rent did not propose to interfere with the 
gradation or classification of the school, 
or with any of its rules and regulations 
further than to assert his right to direct 
what studies his boy should pursue that 
winter. And it seems to us a most un- 
reasonable claim on the part of the teach- 
er to say the parent has not that right, and 
further to insist that she was justified in 
punishing the child for obeying the or- 
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ders of his father rather than her own. 
Whence again, we enquire, did the teach- 
er desire this exclusive and paramount 
authority over the child and the right to 
direct his studies contrary to the wish of 
the father? It seems to us, it is idle to 
say the parent by sending his child to 
school impliedly clothes the teacher with 
that power in acase where the parent 
expressly reserves the right to himself 
and refuses to submit to the judgment of 
the teacher the question as to what stud- 
ies his boy shall pursue. We do not in- 
tend to lay down any rule which will 
interfere with any reasonable regulation 
adopted for the management and govern- 
ment of the public schools, or which will 
operate against their efficiency and use- 
fulness. Certain studies are required to 
be taught in the public schools by stat- 
ute. The rights of one pupil must be so 
exercised undoubtedly as not to prejudice 
the equal rights of others. But the pa- 
rent has the right to make a reasonable 
selection from the prescribed studies for 
his child to pursue, and this cannot pos- 
sibly conflict with the equal rights of 
other pupils. In the present case the de- 
fendant did not insist that his child should 
take any study outside the prescribed 
course. But considering that the study 
of geography was less necessary for his 
boy at that time than some other branch- 
es, he desired him to devote all his time 
to orthography, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The father stated that he 
thought these studies were enough for the 
child to take, and he said he was anxious 
the boy should obtain a good knowledge 
of arithmetic, in order that he might assist 
in keeping accounts. He wished to exer- 
cise some control over the education of 
his son, and it is impossible to say that 
the choice of studies which he made was 
unreasonable or inconsistent with the 
welfare and best interest of his offspring. 
And how it will result disastrously to the 
proper discipline, efficiency and well be- 
ing of the common schools to concede 
this paramount right to the parent to 
make a reasonable choice from the stud- 
ies in the prescribed course which his 
child shall pursue, is a proposition we 
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cannot understand. The counsel for the 
plaintiff so insist in their argument, but 
as we think without warrant for the po- 
sition. It is unreasonable to suppose any 
scholar who attends school can or will 
study all the branches taught in them. 
From the nature of the case some choice 
must be made and some discretion be ex- 
ercised as to the studies which the differ- 
ent pupils shall pursue. The parent is 
quite as likely to make a nice and judi- 
cious selection as the teacher. At all 
events in case of a difference of opinion 
between the parent and teacher upon the 
subject, we see no reason for holding that 
the views of the teacher must prevail, 
and that she has the right to compel obe- 
dience to her orders by inflicting corporal 
punishment upon the pupil. 

The statute gives the school board pow- 
er to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions for the organization, gradation and 
government of the school, and power to 
suspend any pupil from the privileges of 
the school for non-compliance with the 
rules established by them or by the 
teacher with their consent, and it is not 
proposed to throw any obstacle in the way 
of the furtherance of these duties. But 
these powers and duties can be well ful- 
filled without denying to the parent all 
right to control the education of his 
children. , 

These views are decisive of this case. 
Under the circumstances the plaintiff 
had no right to punish the boy for obedi- 
ence to the commands of his father in 
respect to the study of geography. She 
entirely exceeded any authority which 
the law gave her, and the assault upon 
the child was unjustifiable. 

For these reasons the judgment of the 
circuit court must be reversed and a new 
trial ordered. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE DECISION. 

1. Where a father had directed his child, 
in attendance upon a public school in this 
State, to pursue only certain studies se- 
lected by the father from those required 
or permitted by law to be taught in such 
school, and actually taught therein, and 
had forbidden the child to pursue a cer- 
| tain other study, and this fact was known 
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to the teacher of the school, such teacher 
was not authorized to inflict corporal pun- 


ishment upon the child for the purpose of 


compelling it to pursue the study so for- 
bidden by the father. 

2. Where the teacher inflicted corporal 
punishment in such a case, and the father 
caused her to be prosected as for an as 
sault and battery upon the child, he was 


not liable to the teacher as for a malicious | 


prosecution. 


4. Our statutes give the school board in 
each district power to make all needful 
rules and regulations for the organiza- 
tion, gradation and government of the 
school, and to suspend any pupil from its 
privileges for non-compliance with the 
reasonable rules established by the board, 
or by the teacher with its consent; and 
this decision is not designed to interfere 
with the performance of these duties. 

REMARKS. 

The third point made by the court is 
omitted, as being upon a question of law 
not of interest to teachers. 

It will be gathered upon the first point 
made that the court decides it to be the 
law that a teacher in a public school can- 
not control the studies of a pupil if its 


father chooses, within the limitations | 


named, to determine the matter himself, 
Questions of precisely the same nature 
have not, within my experience, been 
sent to this office for official opinion, and 
such a question would not come before it 
on appeal. When it has been asked 
whether the pupil is obliged to submit to 
the rule of the school that certain classes 
shall at certain times engage in certain 
prescribed exercises, as for instance writ. 
ing compositions, practising upon the 
elementary sounds, etc., the question has 
been answered in the aftirmative; and to 
the further question whether the parent 
may exempt his child from obedience to 
such rules, the reply has been in the neg- 
ative. For it has been held that the 


teacher must be allowed, in subordination 
of course to the laws and to the authority 
of the school board, to carry on the work 
ot the school without dictation or inter- 
ference on the part of individual residents 
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|} in the district, whether parents or other- 
| wise; and that while respectful attention 
| should be given to any reasonable request 
of a parent as to the exemption of a child 
from a particular rule or exercise, to ad- 
mit his right to dictate in the matte: 
|would introduce such a conflict of au- 
| thority as would be subversive of the 
| proper discipline and government of the 
| school. 
| The case adjudicated is somewhat dif- 
|ferent. The law prescribes that certain 
'branches shall be taught, in the public 
| schools; not, I should say, for the pur- 
| pose of giving parents an opportunity to 
| select therefrom, for their children, but as 
‘the proper and essential branches of 2 
;}common school education; and the teach- 
ler, in contracting to teach the school, is 
|bound to teach these branches and noi 
' others in their place, or to their neglect. 
|The fair presumption I should have said 
| is, that the law intends that they are to be 
| taught to all pupils—not all at once of 
course, to youngest and oldest alike, but 
|to all in due place and degree. Now 
|whena pupil is in that department or 
| class, or in other words has arrived at 
that degree of advancement where it is 
| proper and in accordance with the grade 
and classification of the school for him 
| to take a certain study, while the parent 
should of course be permitted to ask as a 
favor that a child for reasons given may 
be exempted from a particular study for 
the time being, it seems incompatible not 
only with the proper discipline and suc- 
cess of the public schools but with the 
objects for which they are established, 
that the law governing in the matter 
should be such as to allow that each pa- 
rent may diminish at pleasure the studies 
to be pursued by the child. If the right 
exists as to one study it exists as to more, 
and if a number of pupils claim exemp- 
tion, by the order or permission of pa- 
rents, from various studies, on the plea 
of paying more attention to others, then 
the natural result would be, that as they 
must ordinarily recite in the organized 
classes in the studies which they do pur- 
sue, they will have idle time on their 
hands, the effect of which is not hard to 
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predict. It is quite obvious [ think from 
this and from other considerations, that 
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| al, but as the representative of the school 


such an outside right of exemption from | 


study must interfere with the discipline 
and good order of the school. 


But there is another aspect in which | 


the matter is to be viewed. 
would not contend for compulsory attend- 


While I} 


ance upon the public schools, yet the drift | 
of modern opinion and legislation is to | 
the effect that the State must require, as a 


measure of self-preservation, that all chil- 


mentary education. To this end the 
State provides schools, and though she 


the child in the school from 


authorities, is justified in requiring the 
pupil to attend to the usual studies of his 
class, and that if exemption is granted in 


| any special case, it should be, not at the 


demand of the parent as a right, but with 
the consent of the board. And it is there- 
fore unfortunate that the issue came in 
the particular form in which it did before 
the courts. This, of course, the courts 
could not control. But if the teacher, 


| who very likely was young and inexperi- 
. 2. | 
dren and youth receive at least a fair ele- 


enced, had been thoughtful enough to re- 
fer the matter to the board, and the board 


‘had sustained the position that all pupils, 
may not compel children to attend these | 
schools, she may require that they shall | 
in some way be properly instructed. Now | 
if the law allows the parent to exempt | 


certain | 


studies, it allows him so far to interfere | 


with what the law itself elsewhere pre- 
scribes, or should prescribe, in order to 
accomplish its end. If the exemption 
may be claimed temporarily, it may be 
claimed permanently. 

A very respectable teacher, principal of 
a large graded school, has just called 


upon me and asked what he should do} 


in the case of several large pupils in his 
department who claimed exemption from 
certain studies on this plea of paying 
more attention to others, remarking that 
the effect was bad, first upon the school, 
and in the second place upon themselves, 
and that the board would not help him. 
I was obliged to tell him that his hands 
were tied. 

The teacher, as I understand the mat- 
ter, is clothed with no arbitrary power, 
but is the agent of the school authorities, 
and is responsible to them and not to the 
individual parent. There is no privity of 
contract between the teacher and parent. 
Of course I do not mean that the teacher 
is not amenable for any misconduct or 
abuse of authority, whether in the school 
room or out. 

Looking at the subject on these gene- 
ral grounds, and from the several stand- 
points of teacher, parent and school offi- 
cers, I should have held with the circuit 
court, that the teacher, not as an individu- 





must take ail the studies of the class un- 
less exempted on request of the parent, 
as a favor, the question of paramount au- 
thority would have been raised in a more 
satisfactory way, and the judgment of the 
higher court would have covered a broad- 
er ground. 

The court further held that a pupil 
may be suspended by the board for non- 
compliance with the rules of the school, 
and pointed out that the decision ren- 
dered does not interfere with the execu- 
tion of this law. The statute also allows 
expulsion for persistent disobedience. It 
is presumed that the statute is not to be 
interpreted as precluding the infiiction of 
any other punishment, or the enforce- 
ment of any rules, other than those adopt- 
ed by the board, or by the teacher with 
their consent. As a matter of fact, the 
board, in the country districts, most fre- 
quently makes no rules, and gives no for- 
mal consent to those made by the teacher. 
In other words, it simply neglects to act 
in the matter at all, but hires the teacher, 
puts her in the school-room, perhaps tells 
the scholars they ‘must mind,” and 
leaves her to steer her way as best she 
can by the light of the school code, if 
there is one to be had, and the tradition- 
al usages to which she has been accus- 
tomed. 

This decision will do much good in 
one way at least: it will call attention to 
the need of specific rules for the guidance 
of both teacher and pupil, and of a clears 
er understanding of the rights, the duties 
and the liabilities of parents, pupils, 
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teachers and school officers. But more 
than this—the law being determined as 
indicated, in regard to the power of the 
parent, the question fairly arises whether 
some further legislation is not needed. 
This is a question upon which there is 
likely to be difference of opinion, but we 
are all aware that this is aa transitional 
period in all matters of social science, 
and not least so in all questions connected 
with public education. 
Very truly yours, 
J. B. Prapt. 
— > | 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
DE NOBIS. 


We have never been troubled in con- 
science by the thought that we were not 
giving to our subscribers the worth of 
their money. Instead, however, of blow- 
ing a trumpet to proclaim our own mer- 
its, we have preferred to trust their recog- 
nition to the intelligence of our readers, 
feeling sure that if we did good work it 
would be appreciated. 

We are glad to say that many evidences 
of such appreciation in our own State 
have come to cheer us; but here is one 
from a distance that justifies the serenity 
of the aforesaid editorial conscience, and 
that we feel impelled to quote. Says the 
Maine Journal of Education: 





“THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF Epwca- 
TION has become one of the foremost of 
the northwestern journals. No journal 
comes to us having as much matter for 
the price. The teachers of the west are 
alive to their wants and needs, and they 
express their thoughts a little more di- 
rectly upon the subjects which they write 
about, than do our eastern teachers. * * * 
Among many articles of interest we select 
as the titles of some which are as inter- 
esting to us as to them, as follows: ‘Are 
Wisconsin teachers fitted for their busi- 
ness?? Who will give us an article on 
the question whether Maine teachers are 
fitted for their business? Can any ques- 
tion affect our State more than this, ‘What 
the town system would do for us’?” ete. 

While in this egoistic (or rather %os- 
istic) line we might add that as we begin 
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a new editorial year our only regrets for 
the past one are that it gave us so few 
hours from multiform official duties to 
devote to the JourNAL. We have done 
the best we could under the circumstances, 
and that we have at least not failed, we 
think the finished volume of 1874 bears 
some witness. We confidently hope, how- 
ever, to make the succeeding one still 
better. 

With this little “toot” we hang up our 
horn for another year and settle down 
cheerfully to our work. 





THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

For the past twelve years, that is ever 
since its adoption, the county superin- 
tendency has met with more or less op- 
position, both among the people at large 
and their representatives, in the legisla- 
ture. This opposition has not been 
widespread or very serious, but enough 
and persistent enough to seem like a 
menace to the perpetuity of the system. 


| It will show itselfagain, no doubt, in the 
| legislature about to assemble; and as re- 


form is a popular catch-word, and as con- 
tinual dropping wears even a stone, it is 
well for the friends of the system to be 
prepared. 

The opposition to the system arises 
mainly from dissatisfaction with its 
working, and is partly reasonable, but 
for the most part unreasonable—unrea- 
sonable in asking its abolition instead of 
seeking the cure of defects. In the first 
place the method of filling the office is 
not a happy one. Strictly governmental 
offices must be elective. A county clerk 
or treasurer, who is elected by the usual 
political machinery, enters upon his 
office, and that usually is the end of it. 
The duties to be performed are simply of 
a clerical and business character. But 
the functions of so important a school 
oflicer as a county superintendent, if 
properly apprehended and performed, are 
of a much more complex and delicate 
character. The office is not one that 
should become a football for politicians. 
In Pennsylvania it is filled without any 
reference to politics, by the appointment 
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of the town boards of school directors, | willing to half pay a competent man, 
snbject to the approval of the State Su- | they must expect him to devote half his 
perintendent, and the plan, as we know |time to something else—to his school, 
from personal observation, works well. | his patients, his clients, his parish or his 
Pennsylvania has the “town system.’”’ Inj farm. This is a bad arrangement for all 
Minnesota, which like Wisconsin is so;concerned. Both patients and schools 
unfortunate as to have the single district | are likely to be neglected. Common 
system, the county superintendent is ap- | sense dictates that first of all a suitable 
pointed by the county board. This sep-|man be elected, wherever he can be 
arates the office measurably from politics. | found; that he be kept in the place; that 
The incumbent is not even required to be | he be suitably paid for his services, and 
a resident of the county, but to be eligi-/| then expected to give his time, his ener- 
ble must hold a proper certificate. Now | gies, his undivided interest to the work 
this looks sensible, and as if the superin- | This done, and we should have no com- 
tendent were expected to be the head! plaint except from the unreasoning, and 
teacher and school man of the county, | constitutional grumblers. With a corps 
elected because of his peculiar fitness for | of such superintendents all over the state, 
the place. The plan is reported to work} and there is no good reason why we 
well in our sister state. A similar plan} should not have them, the work of pub- 
would work much better here than our lic education would improve notably 
present one. We should say that as the | everywhere, and most of the complaints 
State Superintendent now fills vacancies | made would disappear. 

(and his appointments so far as we know | Buta good deal of the dissatisfaction 
have been satisfactory), so it would be; manifested arises from a lack of personal 
well to have appointments by the county | and local supervision of the schools. 
board subject to his approval, and a com: | Under the town superintendency it often 
mission issue from his office. This would | happened with a faithful and competent 
not only be a check upon improper ap- superintendent that the schools were not 
pointments, which might occur, though | only frequently and systematically visit- 
seldom, but would make the office more!/ed, but to their manifest advantage. 
respectable and therefore more respected. | Teachers, pupils and parents all felt the 








A county superintendency is radically de- | 
fective as a system, if in carrying it out | 
we have no assurance of getting the right | 
man in the right place. <A very large | 
share of the dissatisfaction with the sys- | 
tem that has been manifested in this! 
state could be traced back to unfit elce-| 
tions, and these in turn almost inevitably 
result, from time to time, from our meth- | 
od of filling the office. The constant | 
change of the incumbent is also a great | 
drawback to the usefulness of the office. | 

But aside from all this, the compensa- 
tion paid has much to do with the matter. 
If it is meager, a man thoroughly fitted 
for the place is not likely either to want | 
it or accept it if tendered to him. If, 
there are exceptions to this, still the in-| 
cumbent not only feels at liberty, but is | 
perhaps compelled to Cevote a portion of | 
his time to something else. This gives | 
dissatisfaction; but if the people are only | 
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presence and influence of a supervising 
officer. Such towns feel the want of this 
keenly. But a county superintendent 
cannot be ubiquitous; and no sensible 
person can suppose that his principal 
business should be to visit the individual 
schools Ifhe attempts it he cannot do 
itas much as it ought to he done, and 
will at the same time necessarily neglect 
some of his more appropriate business. 
The truth is, our public school work 
needs both general and local supervision. 
That a county superintendent cannot 


fully supply both, is no fault of the sys- 


tem, but is simply due to the fact that a 
county superintendent no more than any 
other man, can ignore the limitations of 
time and space, and if we are too short- 
sighted and penurious to provide what 
the schools need, we have only ourselves 
The town superintendency 


The 


to blame. 


ought not to have been abolished. 
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plea was that the people would not sub- | 


mit to the expense of both. If this was 
true then, it may not be true now. 
The argument that we cannot afford 


both town and county supervision, is | 
like that of the man who says he cannot | 


afford his horse oats if he gives him hay, 
and cannot afford the hay if he gives him 


oats, when the fact is that the animal will | 
not thrive and do his work well, unless | 
he has a due measure of both; that is, if} 


his food is too diffused or too concentra- 
ted. So with our school work—it must 
have both a general and a local supervis- 
ion, and there is no way to get it except 


to pay for it, as we do for other needed 


work. And we know of nothing in 


which money can be more profitably ex- | 
pended for the public good. In business | 
matters of an extensive character, em- | 
ploying many persons, the need of super: | 


vision is well understood. A well-man- 
aged railroad is under constant, careful 
and varied supervision, as a whole, in its 
sections, and down to all the details of 
labor. 


We say then to every friend of the pub- | 
lic schools: if a lack of local supervision | 


is complained of, admit the fact, and urge 


that it should be supplied in the best pos- | 


sible manner. If it is claimed that it 
will be quite expensive to have both 


town and county superintendents, admit 
that too, butcontend that it will be money | 
well and wisely expended, even if we! 
double the average salaries of the county | 
superintendents and at the same time se- | 
cure competent men, and then pay tewn 
‘superintendents also liberally for « —h 


work as they alone can perform. T nder 
such a policy, with such a system of ap- 
pointment as would put only competent 
men in oversight of the schools, coupled 
with the policy of having only competent 
teachers, and we deem it a very moderate 
assertion to say that in ten years the an- 
nual increase of material wealth in the 
state would be doubled, to say nothing of 
the vastly more important but quite in- 
calculable advancement that would be 
made in intellectual and moral gain; and 
this enlarged expenditure, which many 
would look upon as extravagant, at first, 
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would soon come to be regarded as the 
| wisest and most fruitful of all public ex- 
penditures. 

Since writing the foregoing paragraphs 
we have listened to an excellent paper 
on the subject, read before the Associa- 
‘tion by Mr. Kirwan, superintendent of 
Manitowoe county, which urges this 
change in the manner of filling the county 
superintendency, and discusses the whole 
subject in a very full and satisfactory 
manner. We hope to have the paper for 
| publication. 


FREE TOWN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


At the recent session of the State 
Teachers’ Association, in this city, Su- 
perintendent Searing, President Bascom, 
and President Albee were the committee 
to which the subject of Intermediate 
| Schools was finally referred. Their re- 
| port, which was unanimously and heartily 
adopted by the Association, contained 
| two distinct recommendations: 

1. A system of Town High Schools. 

2. An organic connection between the 
State Normal Schools and the University. 

The first was the chief recommenda- 
| tion of a previous report, prepared and 
read by Superintendent Searing; the lat- 
ter was a recommendation of a paper 
| prepared and previously read by Hon. 
W. H. Chandler. Both papers had ex- 
cited unusual interest and met general 
approval. 

The State will be widely interested in 
learning the details of each plan. We 
are enabled to give the chief features of 
j the system of Free Town High Schools, 
| which will be recommended in the forth- 
| coming report of the State Supcrinten- 
| dent, and presented for the consideration 
j}and approval ef the legislature. The 
| plan provides: 
| 1st. That a town, or two or more ad- 
|joining towns, may establish and main- 
| tain a High School, the accommodations 
|for which, and also one-half the cost of 
instruction in which shall be provided 
for by the town or towns, from the pro- 
ceeds of a common tax, or by such tax 
supplemented by private contributions, 
| or wholly by private contributions. 


| 
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That to every town establishing | 
and maintaining such school for at least | 
aterm of ten weeks in any one year, the | 
State shall give one-half the actual cost | 
of instruction in such school, provided, | 
however, that this donation from the | 
State to any one school in any one year, 
shall not exceed $500. 

3d. That the town or towns make | 
special appropriation for payment of one- | 
half of the cost of said instruction, and | 
that such appropriation be exclusive of | 
the amounts required by law for common | | 
school purposes. 

4th. That tuition shall be free to all 
pupils admitted from the town or towns 
making such appropriation. 

5th. That no funds or proceeds of the 
real estate of an Academy or incorpora- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


\ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jfacts, the numerous epistolary 
| sions 
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these same towns cost $41,457. Hence it 
appears that nearly three-quarters of the 
awards by the State to free high schools 
were distributed to country towns. That 
is, the privileges for higher culture were 
carried out into the producing sections 


| of tha State, rather than obliging the lat- 


ter to seek the rich centers for educational 
facilities not otherwise attainable.” 

“The statistics presented afford the 
best and most convincing proof in re- 
gard to the success of this new element 


jin our public school system, as also the 
| most 
; ance. 


powerful argument fer its continu- 

In addition to these ‘numerical ’ 
expres- 
received at this department, and 
the commendatory siatements made by 
parents, whose children have enjoyed the 


ted institution of learning, surrendered | | privileges thus afforded, are simply elo- 
or transferred to towns for educational | quent pleadings in favor of free high 
purposes, shall be considered as part of | schools.” 





the appropriation made by towns. 

6th. That the law shall provide strict | 
regulations for obtaining returns from | 
these schools, for making payment of 
State aid to them, and also respecting the 
grade of admission thereto. | 

Gth. That the Principal of each town | 
High School must hold either a first 
grade County certificate, a State certifi- 
sate, or diploma from one of the State 
Normal Schools or from the State Uni- 
versity. 

The above plan, in substance, went into 
operation less than two years ago in the 
State of Maine, and witha result truly 
surprising. Within a single year nearly 
one-third of all the towns in the State had 
established these schools, and generally 
with remarkable satisfaction and success. 
The number of different schools reported 
in 1873 was 150; the number of students 
in attendance, 10,286; amount of money 
appropriated by vote of towns, $83,219; 
amount paid trom State treasury, $29,-| 
134.79. 

The State Superintendent, Hon. War- 
ren Johnson, says in his last annual re- 
port: “It will be seen that only seven- 
teen towns obtained the maximum gra. 
tuity of the State, name*y, $500, amount- 
ing to $8,500, while the high schools of 


a 





A NORMAL COLLEGE AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


What one of the Madison dailies con- 


;siders the most important action of the 
| Association was the adoption of the Re- 


port of the Committee Intermediate 
Schools. That this action 7s one of much 


on 


significance will be apparent from the 
following facts: (1.) The position of the 
men composing the committee-—the State 
Superintendent, the President of the Uni- 


| versity, and the President of the Oshkosh 
| Normal School. 


(2.) The unanimous re- 
commendation by the committee, and the 
unanimous approval by the convention, 
6, new grade of public schools. (3.) The 
like recommendation and approval of an 
organic connection of the Normal Schools 
with the University, by the establishment 
in that of a Normal College,—a recom- 
mendaticn originating with a distinguish- 
ed member of the Normal Board. 

The details of this latter important plan 
of unification are not yet perfected, but 
the plan in its general features is indorsed 
by several members of the Board of Re- 
gents of Normal Schools, including the 
President. We are much mistaken if 
this scheme, when fully understood by 
the public, will not go far to prove that a 
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most liberal and catholic spirit influences 
the men controlling the great educational 
trusts of the State; that their aims are not 
to build up this or that interest at the ex- 
pense of others, but to build for the gen- 
eral strength and honor of the State. 
That this is the spirit by which they are 
moved we of a certainty know, and we 
believe that coming events will signally 
illustrate it. 





Uniform System of Teachers’ Examinations for 
the State. 





The following from the Madison Daily 
Democrat of January ist, will show the 
result of the first afternoon’s session of 





the recent Convention of County and City | 


Superintendents ; 


Few subjects are of more importance | 
to the educational interests of the State 
than that looking to the establishment of | 
auniform system of Teacher’s} Examina-| 
tions. A definite plan for securing such 
uniformity has been matured and drawn up 
by Superintendent Searing, and was pre- 
sented by him for the consideration of the 
County Superintendents of the State, at 
their late meeting. After thorough dis: 
cussion tbe plan, substantially as submit- 
ted, was unanimously adopted by the Con- 
vention. It strikes us as an excellent one, 
and we believe it will commend itself to 
the tavorable consideration of the public 
generally, Whatever legislation is neces- 
sary to enable it to be carried into effect 
will, we trust, be readily granted. The 
plan provides : 

1st. That the State Superintendent 
shall furnish uniform sets of questions for 
use by County Superintendents (in prin- 
cipal and supplementary examinations), to 
be sent to them under seal, as needed. 

2d. That the number of examination 
districts in each county shall be made as 
few as possible, consistent with reasonable 
convenience. These are in many in- 
stances unnecessarily numerous. 

3d. That the first and succeeding ex- 
aminations, held semi-annually in the vari- 
ous inspection districts of the counties, 


| 
| 
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6th. That all papers written by every 
applicant shall be preserved by theCounty 
Superintendent at least one year, and be 
subject during that time to the order of 
the State Superintendent. 

Wh. That the report of each examina- 
tion shall be forwarded as soon as possible 
after its close to the Department, and there 
recorded; each report to contain simply 
the whole number examined, the number 
of successful applicants in each grede, and 
the average standing of such in each grade. 

8th. That the questions for the exam- 
inations, the regulations by which the ex- 
aminations shall be conducted, and the 
rules for marking the results, shall be pre- 
pared by a board of three competent per- 
sons annually appointed by the State 
Superintendent. 


In regard to the same subject the State 
| Teachers’ Association made a vigorous 
expression in a resolution, &c., offered by 
Prof. Parker, President elect of ‘the Fourth 
Normal School, and adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this as- 
sociation that the State Suprerintendent 
should put himself in vital relations to 
County Superintendents with a view, 1st, 
to ensure examinations regularly held, and 
of a more nearly uniform character; 2d, to 
stimulate and direct the general education- 
al agitation in all the counties of the State. 

MEMORANDA.—A nearly uniform exam- 
ination throughout the State. All original 
papers—questions and answers—to be sent 
tothe State department and there pre- 
served during the continuance in force of 
certificates granted thereon. To direct 
and stimulate the educational agitation, in 
holding institutes of County Superintend- 
ents, and to see that supe.intendents per- 
sonally participate in holding teachers’ 
institutes according to law; to effect unity 
of put pose among County Superintendents, 
teachers and people. 





THE TEXT-BOOK QUESTION. 


The recent convention of County Su- 
perintendents devoted an entire afternoon 


| to the discussion of the Text-book Ques- 


shall be held respectively on the same | 
days throughout the State, and shall be con- | 


ducted strictly in accordance with regula- | 


tions furnished by the Department. 

4th. That the papers written by the 
candidates sbail be marked by the Super- 
intendents according to specific rules—also 
furnished by the Department. 

Sth. That each Co. Superintendent shall 
determine the minimum precentage of suc 
cessful attainment in his own county, un- 


tion. We feel safe in saying that at least 
some phases of this important question 
were never before so fully and ably dis- 


| cussed by any body of Superintendents 


or Teachers in the State. When night at 
length prt an end to the conference, the 


following resolutions, offered by Super- 


| were adopted b& a hearty 


der the advice of the State Superintendent. | 


intendent Guernsey, of Grant county, 


and all but 
unanimous vote: 
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Resolved, That the law should require : 
uniformity of text-books in schools of the 
same town. 

Resolved, That each town should be re- 
quired to purchase the books needed for 
the schools of the town, and should be 
allowed to loan the books free to pupils, 
or at a rental, or to sell them at cost to 
the patrons of the schools. 

We also take pleasure in saying that a 
large majority of the superintendents and 
teachers who participated in the discus- 
sion appeared decidedly to favor the ab- 
solute freedom of text-books, under cer- 


tain strict regulations as to the care of 
them, and liability for loss or unnecessary | 


injury. 

The fact that the schools are improperly 
termed “ free,’ when the unavoidable an- 
nual cost of books to the individual is, on 
the average, 
given by the State to secure free tuition 
for him, was clearly brought out in the 
discussion, and recognized as unques- 
tionable. 

The forthcoming Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent will contain a full 
exposition of the wisdom of town uni- 
formity, and also the advantages of free 
text-books, the success of the free plan in 
other States, &e. 

The portion of the Report devoted to 
this subject it was our intention to print 
in the present number of the JourRNAL, 
but we find it much too voluminous for 
the space at command, and must defer it 
until next month. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


“In the discussion following the excel- 
lent paper of Prof. Viebahn, “ Education- 
al Needs of the State,” there was made 
manifest a feeling of decided opposition 
to the adoption by Wisconsin, for the 
present at least, of a compulsory educa- 
tional law. 

The State Superintendent opened the 
discussion by calling special attention to 
the recommendation of such alaw, in the 
paper just read. 


to him. 
recommended such a law. 
ceiving the adoption of one State after 
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several times the amount | 


He said that this sub- | 
ject was a source of some embarrassment | 
His predecessor in office had | 
It was re- | 
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}another. Theoretically the arguments 
for the law were good. He had always 
recognized their force, and would be glad 
'to see the State enact and enforce such a 
law. But would a compulsory law be en- 
'forced? Were the people ready for it? 
‘Would it not be a dead letter upon the 
| statute books, and hence worse than no 
\law? He deprecated the existence of any 
law not respected and enforced, and en- 
tertained grave doubts whether a compul- 
| sory law in Wisconsin would prove more 
effective than in Michigan. 

He referred to a letter he had just re- 
'ceived from the State Superintendent of 
| Michigan, in which that officer declared, 
|respecting the law, that “he had yet to 
| learn of a single instance of its enforce- 


|ment’’ in that State, and that “it stood a 


| dead letter on the statute books,” etc. Yet 
| Michigan had tried it under favorable 
| circumstances. Her school system was 
| better than ours, her general enlighten- 
ment and interest in education were ac- 
knowledged. The law itself was simple, 
as good as any that had come under his 
| Knowledge, was easily enforced if there 
was any disposition to enforce it. More- 
| over, ithad been “hailed” with great satis- 
faction by the people of the State. Yet 
after four years’ trial here was the evi- 
dence, from the best source, of its total 
and signal failure. 

President Bascom thought the Michi- 
gan law was unwisely harsh in its provis- 
ions, and hence was not enforced. He 
believed in the principle ef compulston; 
believed that if the law compelled the 
rich men to support free schools, it should 
compel the poor man to have his children 
educated therein. Yet laws ought not 
t» be enacted which will not be inforced. 

Superintendent McAllister, of Mil- 
waukee, was more strongly in favor of 


compulsory education five years 
than at present. A compulsory law 
would be disastrous in Milwaukee. <A 
truant law, however, might be beneficial. 

Other speakers commended a truant 
law as wiser than a general compulsory 
law, and thought that, rather than to en- 
act the latter, it would be wiser to make 
the schools more attractive and efficient. 


ago 
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State Superintendent Hosford, of Michi- | based upon the doctrine that the taxable 
gan, said, soon after the passage of the | property of the State shall educate its 
compulsory law, “I do not remember | children for the good of the state. As 
that any law bearing upon the school in-| we have the compulsory assessment, and 
terests of the State was ever reccived | the compulsory collection of a tax yield- 
with such universal favor as this one. |} ing millions of dollars which are annually 
The press, without distinction of party, | expended for the support of the public 
very generally commend it, and very few | schools, should not these, for whom this 
of the people are heard to speak against | great expenditure is made, be compelled 


it-’? to avail themselves of it? 
The following is the letter above Very respectfully yours, 
referred to, from the State Superintend- DANIEL B. Brrecus, Sup’t. 


ent of Michigan, respecting the working | 


. . | DETROIT MEETING, NAT. ED. ASSOCIATION. 
of the compulsory school law in that 





state: The volume of * Proceedings” of the 
Lansinc, Dec. 19, 1874. | Detroit Meeting of the N. E. A. is just 
Hon. Edvard Searing, Madison, Wis. | published. Having been present at the 

DEAR Smm:—Your favor of the 11th meeting and having considered the pa- 
inst., (calling tor my impressions respect- | pers and discussions of great value, I 
ing the general working of the “com. | agrced to take 20 copies of the volume of 
pulsory school law” in Michigan) is be- | “ Proceedings,” when published, with the 
fore me, and in response I will say briefly, | view of obtaining them at the lowest pos- 
that the “act to compel children to attend | sible rates for the benefit of teachers in 
school” was approved by our legislature, | this State. The price is $1.75 per volume, 
April 15th, 1871, and became operative | $1.50 for ten, $1.25 for twenty or more. 
on the first Monday of September follow- | The expressage on the books from Wor- 
ing. Ihave yet to learn of a single in-| cester, Mass., will be from five to ten cents 
stance of its enforcement in any locality.) per copy,—making the actual cost here, 
Hence the ready inference is that the | say $1.35 per copy, at which price I will 
people are not ready for it, and it stands deliver the volume at my office; or for 
a “dead letter’ on the statute books, to be | $1.45 will send it by mail, postage paid, 
vitalized or its spirit materialized, like|to any teacher or school library in this 
Katie King’s, in the“ good time coming.” sic. ; 

A disposition on the part of school; The volume is larger than the last one. 
officers to ignore the law everywhere pre-| It contains much of the best wisdom of 
vails, and this statement is most fully | many of the wisest and ablest educational 
confirmed by the testimony of the County | men of the country. I can name several 
Superintendents of schools throughout | papers any one of which is worth more 
the State. | than the price of the book. 

It is true that there has been a gradual! There ought to be at least fifty teachers 
increase in the per centage of attendance | in Wisconsin desiring to purchase this 
as reported, since the enactment of the; volume. Nay, there are at least fifty 
compulsory iaw. Whether this should be | teachers in the State who cannot afford to 
attributed more to the very existence of the | be without it. Feeling sure of this, and 
law, than to the healthy work as done by | wishing to facilitate its circulation by 
making it known, diminishing its cost, 
& question. and rendering it easily accessible, I cheer- 

There are many, and among the many | fully agreed to take the number of copies 
some prominent educators, as you are} mentioned, Twice or thrice this number 
aware, who hold the opinion that any | will be obtained and furnished on the 
compulsory law requiring the attendance | same terms, if the demand should require 
of children at school is not in harmony lit. Twill promptly fill all orders. 
with our free school system, which is EDWARD SEARING 


the County Superintendents of schools is | 
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THE Acasstz MEMORIAL FUND, as re- 
ported by the treasurer, has reached the 
amount of nearly or quite $10,000, com- 
ing it is estimated, from nearly 90,000 
contributors. 
Illinois, $1,982. 
we try. 

The fund is to be kept epen perma- 
nently for contributions. 
Bateman, superintendent of [llinois, well 
remarks: “Iam sure thatthe indirect 
results of the movement have been ex- 
ceedingly valuable, results that would 
have been cheaply secured by the expend- 
iture of many times the amount of time, 
money and labor that the whole enter- 
prise has cost.” 

Contributions may be sent as hereto- 
fore, to Jas. M. Barnard, Treasurer, 13 
Exchange Street, Boston. 

He acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
lowing sums from Wisconsin: 

Alabama, 50 cts.; Alma, $1.50; Apple- 


We can give more, if 


ton (University), $21; Baraboo, $6; Dist. | 


No. 6, 75 cts.; Bay View, 60 cts.; Belmont, 
25 ct3.; Christiana, $1.50; Deerfield, $2; 
Ettrick (Hegg school), $3.75; 


cts.; La Crosse, $46.18; Millsville, $1; 
Oshkosh, (Normal School), $32; Platte- 
ville, (Normal School), $10; Racine, $21; 
Raymond, 
Stoughton $12.75; Sugar Grove, 50 cents; 
Verona, $1.65; Waupaca, $2.26; White- 
water (Normal School) $38.80.—Total, 
$226.05. 


on 


we 


THE Connecticut School Journal for De- 
cember comes to us with an important 
valedictory announcement, informing its 
readers that with this number the sepa- 
rate existence of the Journal ceases, and 
that with 


in common 


England Journal of Hducation. 
be a weekly, and under the management 
of Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Rhode 
Island, who resigns the office of State Su- 
perintendent of Instruction to take charge 
of the paper. The managing editors say 
in their valedictory : 

“The necessity of a weekly educational 


Wisconsin has sent $226; | 


Hon. Newton | 


Fountain | 
City, $8; Horicon, $5.75; Krogville, 90) 


$1.80; Rock county, $98.25; | 


the other State | 
journals published in New England, it | 
becomes merged in a new paper, 7’he Nee | 
This is to, 
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| paper in these stirring times has been im- 
| pressively felt. There has been a grow- 
| ing conviction that New England ought 
| to be represented in the educational field 
by one strong, live paper. To that end it 
has been found desirable to wnite the in- 
‘terest and energies of educators in a pa- 
per whose influence shall be more power- 
fully and widely felt than that of the 
| local school journals could reasonably be 
| expected to be. 
We shall miss the familiar features of 
the old Connecticut Journal, but as its wis- 
dom is to find a resurrection in a form 
and company so superior we say farewell 
to the old with less regret, and shall hail 
the advent of the new journal with our 
warmest welcome and best wishes. 


” 


Tuk Power or Exrresston.—Having 
a chance hour the other day at the Nor- 
‘mal School in Whitewater, we found the 
students assembled for their monthly 
round of public “rhetorical exercises.” 
This we hailed as a good omen, because 
we deem it one of the important func- 
tions of a Normal School te cultivate the 
power of expression. Upon this depends 
largely the success and usefulness of the 
teacher. He may understand a subject 
| well, and have a good idea of the proper 
method of its presentation, and yet seri- 
ously fail as a teacher, for want of facility 
and versatility in the art of presenting 
| topics, and adapting his instructions to 
'minds of different grades. We take it 
| for granted, therefore, that in addition to 


these public exercises—which were very 
creditable, on the day we allude to, to all 
who took a part—and in addition to all 
| other forma! exercises, much attention 
is given to each pupil’s habit and special 


deficiencies in this matter, in his daily 
recitations, and in his written recitations, 
or examinations and reviews. 

As germane to the subject, we make 
some extracts, on a former page, from the 
monthly editorial articleon education in 
th November number of the Atluntie, 

which “calls attention to a method of 
| instruction [in the education of girls] in 
'great favor in Paris; and _ illustrates 
| what results may be reached by a persist- 
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ent method in cultivating the power to 
express thought. The method of instruc. 


tions described is not likely to be imita- | 


ted, but teachers may take a hint from it 


as to the importance of so training pupils, | 


in some way, that they shall be able to 
tell clearly what they know. 


Haze. GREEN, Nov. 8, 1874. 


Messrs. SEARING & PRApDT—Dear Sirs: | 
—In common with several other teachers | 


desire to know where 
one can procure a good work upon Civil 
Government, with a comprehensive anal - 
ysis of the Constitution of the United States 
and Wisconsin. Will you, through the 
columns of your excellent journal, in- 
S. A. HARPER. 


of this locality, I 


form us? 


ANSWER.—No one book contains both. | 


Townsend’s Analysis of the Constitution 
of the United States, published by Ivison, 
Blakeman and Taylor; Andrews’, by 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., and Hart’s, by El- 
dredge & Bro., Philadelphia, are all 
works of merit, and suited to different 
purposes. Townsend’s work is very full, 
systematic and exhaustive; Andrews’ less 
comprehensive but very instructive; 
HTarvs embraces much 
pass, and costs 60 cents. 
$1.13-$1.50. 


Andrews’ costs 


Townsend's work is more 


expensive, and there is a chart to accom- | 


pany it, if desired. The only school- 
book on the Constitution of the State of 


Wisconsin, is that by A. O. Wright, late | 


County Superintendent of Juneau coun- 
ty. 
Madison, Wis., costs 50 cents—less by the 
dozen—and is admirably done. The 
book issued from the office of the State 
Superintendent contains both the consti- 
tutions, with questions, but no analysis 
or explanation of either. A teacher needs 
something more than this. [This was 
crowded out last month.] 


In the recent election in Illinois, 8. M. | 
Etter, of Bloomington, was elected Super- | 


intendent of Public Instruction to 


jong and ably presided over the educa- 
tional interests of that State. 


in a small com- | 


It is published by Atwood & Culver, | 


suc- | 
ceed Hon. Newton Bateman, who has so | 
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| “Can Bur.’—A correspondent sends 
‘the following: 
| The late Principal of our school said 
| that in the sentence—‘I can but admit 
that in this case there is some doubt,” 
| can but is a verb, modified by the partici- 
‘ple admit. Our new Principal says can 
admit is the verb, modified by the adverb 
_but. Which is right? 
| ANSWER.—Taking the sentence as it 
| reads, and understanding it to mean: “TI 
ican barely admit,” etc., the latter is right; 
| but probably the sentence should read 
thus: “I cannot but admit,” etc. In this 
case but is used in the place of a verb 
of avoiding, and your former principal 
was nearly right, from his probable stand- 
point, but he failed to correct the sentence 
| by changing can into cannot. But he was 
wrong in calling admit a participle; it is 
a verb in the infinitive mode, without the 
sign of to. The probable meaning intend- 
ed by the sentence becomes clear if ex- 
; pressed in this way, “I cannot help ad- 
mitting that in this case there is some 
| doubt.” 


DeciMaLs.—A correspondent at Reeds- 
burg writes: We have been discussing 
decimals pretty sharply, and, though the 
arithmetics used here state that the deci- 
mal point (.) is used to separate the deci- 
mal from the whole number, still we can- 
not decide on the feexnica) meaning of the 
word and its use. Is an ént-gera decimal ? 
3y answering you will oblige, 

Yours, &c., 
L.A. Murry. 

The general idea of decimals is that of 
fractions of an integer of the peculiar 
kind indicated by the term decimal. An 
;integer is not, therefore, considered ab- 
stractly a decimal, nor a decimal an inte- 
ger. But in treating concrete numbers, 
what is ordinarily taken as the unit and 
integer may become a decimal. In fed- 
eral money the dollar is ordinarily taken 
as the integer, and denominations lower 
are decimals. But if we treat eagles as 
the integers, dollars become decimals. 
If we are treating cents alone, we use 
‘them as integers. The arithmetics are 
| not usually sufficiently exact in’ their 
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statement or clear in their explanations | 
on the subject. 

MANITOWOC, as we sec from a late num. | 
ber of the Tribune, had a truly festal day | 
last month—the 11th, in connection with 
the public schools in the First District, | 
in charge of H. Barns. The “Song of | 
Welcome,” the Essays, “Found in a| 
Stocking,” and the “Need of Studying 
Things as well as Books,’ by Misses 
Barr and Sherman, the music, the report 
of the Principal showing the school to 
have attained a very high degree of good 
discipline and progress, the bountiful re- 
freshments, the toasts, and speeches in re- 
sponse by Superintendent Kirwan and 
others, all contributed to make an occa- 
sion of evident delight. This was a re- 
ception given by the teachers to the peo- 
ple, who in turn we trust will sustain the 
teachers on every hand, in their good 
work. We have heard many favorable 
comments on the schools in Manitowoc | 





in charge of Messrs. Barns and Viebahn | 
and their several assistants. 


SUPERINTENDENT WARREN JOHNSON, | 
of Maine, recommends that the school 
moneys paid from the State Treasury | 
should be apportioned to the several towns | 
according to the actual number of the 
scholars enrolled, not as at present accord- | 
ing to the census population between 4 and | 
21 years of age. He says, “If the State’s 
wward be given for the number of youth 
educated, not for the number of children 
raised, the necessity of a compulsory law | 
would be largely obviated.” 


‘Tue Annual Report of the State Super- | 
intendent of Maine for 1873, shows that 
during the last ten years there has been a | 
decrease in the school population of that | 
State of over 14,000. The diminution has | 
been chiefly in the rural portions and the 
villages. Yet the population of the State | 
las remained about the same. 


WE take pleasure in calling attention | 
to a strong endorsement of Swinton’s | 
Grammar and Language Series, on our | 
advertising pages. 


| Lydia Ruggles. 
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WoMEN As ScHOOL OF¥FICERS.—J ust be- 
fore the final adjournment of the State 
Teachers’ Association on Wednesday 
evening, Superintendent Searing offered 
the following resolution which was unan- 
imously, heartily—even enthusiastically 
—acopted : 

Resolved, That women should be by law 
rendered eligible to all school offices in 
the State. — 

THE MEETINGS.—We expect a full re- 
port of the proceedings from the Secre- 
taries for ournextnumber. These anaual 
gatherings in the holidays become each 
year more interesting and important. 
Several of the subjects discussed are 
elsewhere adverted to. Valuable Papers 
on other subjects were presented, which 
we hope to give in future numbers, be- 
ginning with Prest. Chapin’s Paper on 
the “True Function of the College.” 


RESIGNATIONS.—J. G. Knight, Super- 
intendent of La Fayette county, and W. 


| H. Peck, Superintendent of Iowa county 


have resigned, as we learn. Up to the 
time of going to press no official notice 
of the vacancies had been received by 
the State Superintendent, so that their 


| successors have not yet been appointed. 


AssocratTion.—The Executive Commit- 


| tee announced, at the late “Semi-Annual” 


meeting, that the next Annual Meeting 
will be held in Eau Claire. This is well, 


|for Eau Claire and the northwest, and 


with the expected opening of the Fourth 
Normal School, in September, at River 
Falls, will give a strong impetus to public 
school work in that quarter of the State. 


CHIPPEWA Fauus.—The school here is 


| still in charge of E. 8S. Tilson, assisted by 


Mary W. Colton and Sara Kern. The In- 
termediate department is in charge of Ada 
E. Poppleton, and the Primary in that of 
From the report for Oc- 
tober, in the Herald, the several depart- 
ments appear to be doing well. 


In the examination of candidates for 
teaching in the State of New York the 
first inquiry is: Have you ever attended 
a Teachers’ Institute ? 











BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


HicnrkR ARITHMETIC. By G. P. QuaAck- 
ENBOS, LL.D. Upon the Basis of the 
Works of Geo. R. Perkins, LL.D. New | 
York: D. Applcton & Co. 420 pp. 12 mo, 
The many changes and improvements 

made of late years in the treatment of 

arithmetical science render it necessary | 
for school-book publishers to be on the} 
alert. This book not only aims to be up | 
with the times, but to give practical | 
methods in business or commercial arith- | 
metic in actual use, and thus to make it 
unnecessary, as is often required, for a 


young man, when he enters upon busi- 
ness, to unlearn his arithmetic and learn 


it over. The work is also in accordance | 


with the most recent legislation touching | 
We think | 


business matters, interest, etc. 

the book fills the place it is designed for 

very well indeed. 

POEMS OF THE FARM AND FrrEsIpE. By 
Eugene J. Hall, author of Stories of a 
Winter Night; Caleb Comford; Foot- 
prints in the Snow; Won at Last; Man. 
kind in General, etc. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., 1875. 

This nicely printed volume trom our 
enterprizing Chicago publishers, has 
about it the elements of a durable popu- 
larity, and is just such a book as will do 
good, especially among the classes from 


whose lives and experiences its materials } 


are mostly drawn. While not of a high 
order, the poems are natural, and pleas- 
ing and reach the heart. 
abuses and evils of the day are touched 
upon, but in a wise and kindly spirit, and 
the writer’s heart goes out in sympathy for 
the lowly and suffering. The book is 
printed and bound in avery tasteful man- 
ner, and has several illustrations. Price 
oes 


$1.75, and $2.25, according to style. 


MeMORIES: <A. story of German love. 
Translated from the German by George 
P. Upton. Published by Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co.,Chicago, pp.173, price $2.25. 
Although this is a “story of German 

love,” it is little like an ordinary love 

But it is a charming book both 

s, and its 


story. 
in outward and inward qualitie 


issue a credit to the enterprising publish- 


| ers. 


Some of the ' 





Wisconsin Fournal of Education. 


It is impossible to give an idea of 
the book by ashort description or ana- 
lysis. Those who are attracted by simplic- 
ily and earnestness, by purity of love, 
and by refinement and delicacy of feel- 
ing, will be charmed by these heart-pic- 
tures from the best side of German life. 
The moral and religious tone of the 
volume is also most wholesome. Some 
of our readers will take more interest in 
the book when they know that Prof. 
Feuling, of the University, had a hand 
in some parts of the translation. We are 


sorry not to have had a chance to com- 


imend it asa gift-book for the holidays, 


but it is even better adapted for the more 
private mementoes of affection. 

Litte.vy’s Living AGE, which has now 
been published thirty years, with con- 
| stantly increasing popularity, begins a 
/new volume with the new year. Itisa 
| weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages and 
gives more than three and a quarter 
thousand double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly, forming four large 
volumes. It presents in an inexpensive 
form, considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its week- 
ly issue, and with a satisfactory complete- 
ness attempted by no other publication, 
{the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
| Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
| Historical and Political Information, 
i from the entire body of Foreign Periodi- 
‘cal Literature. 

During the coming year, the serial and 
short stories of the leading foreign au- 
thors will be given, together with an 
amount unapproached by any other peri- 
odical in the world, of the best literary 
and scientific matter of the day, from the 
| pens of foremost living Essayists, Scien- 
| tists, Critics, Discoverers and Editors, 
| representing every department of knowl- 
| edge and progress. “Possessed of The 
Living Age and one or other of our vi- 
yacious American monthlies, a subscri- 
ber will find himself in command of the 
whole situation.” Terms $8 a year, free 
of postage; or $10.50 (covering prepay- 
ment of postage on both periodicals, in- 
stead of for $10.00 with postage not pre- 


« 
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Book Notices. 


paid, as heretofore) The Living Age and | 
either one of the Amcrican four dollar | 
monthly Magazines (or JZarper’s Weekly | 
or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal, weekly) 
will be sent for a year; or, for $9.50, The | 
Living Age and Scribner's St. Nicholas.— | 
Address Littell & Gay, Boston. 


| feast 


ScRIBNER’s Monroy, began a new} 
year (its ninth volume) with the Novem. | 
ber number, and with the ambition it has 
maintained from the first to be the most 
beautiful and in every way the best popu- 
lar Magazine in the world. During the | 
current year it promises such marvels of 
illustrative engraving no popular 
magazine has ever been able to publish. | 
Among the other attractive features of 
the year, will be a new serial novel, “The | 
Story of Sevenoaks,” by J.G. Holland, 
author of “Bitter Sweet,” “Arthur Bonni- 
castle,” etc.; this opens with the January 
number; a series of papers, from vari- 
ous pens, entitled, “ American Life and 
Scohery,” including descriptive papers | 
on American cities, also opens in 
January, with a narrative of Western | 
Discovery and Adventure, by Major | 
Powell, whose descent of the Colorado | 
is one of the most famous exploits of | 
Western travel. This series will rival | 
“The Great South” papers in the mag- 
nificence of its illustrations, while pos- | 
sessing greater variety and wider interest, 
Also another illustrated series, “ A Farm- 
er’s Vacation in Europe,” six articles, | 
recounting the experience of (Colonel | 
Waring, of Ogden Farm, Neport, R. I), | 
during a tour in autumn of 1873. The 
January number is superb. $4.00 a year. | 
Address Scaibner & Co., 654 Broadway, 
N.Y. 


as 


Oup AND Nrtw.—This is one of the} 
best of our magazines, and with the| 
January number begins a new volume, 
the eleventh, and a new series, and hence 
this is a favorable time to subscribe. ‘The 
Department of Fine Art, which we learn 
is highly prized by artists, the Record 
of Progress, which deals with matters 
of Social Science, under editorial charge 





| trade price. 
41 and 45 Franklin street, Boston. 
} 


| terest is felt in the study by pupils. 


| three years’ time. 
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of F. B. Sanborn, Secretary of the Social 
Science Association, the Musical 
Review, are very attractive features. The 
reputation of the editor, Edward E. 
Hale, and of the distinguished writers 
who have contributed in the past and 
who will continue to do so in the future, 
is complete guarantee of a rich literary 
each month. For further particu- 
lars, see the advertisement in this num- 
ber. The subscription price of Old and 
New is $4.00 a year; to clergymen at 
Address Lee & Shepard, 


and 


GRADED SINGERS FOR Day-ScuooLs.— 
The idea of musical study as a feature of 


|the public-school system, has already 


been agitated in our different cities. In 
some places it has already been intro- 
duced as an element in common school 
education, but there is a vast field for im- 
provement in the method and process 
used in its study found in the public 


What littie instruction is given 


schools. g 


jin the art is often crude, and without uni- 


formity, and consequently but little in- 
In 
this respect the cities of Cincinnati and 
Chicago, are making the most successful 
efforts, and are using the “ Graded Sing- 


jers,” by Messrs. Blackman and Whitte- 


more. This series is in four books, graded 
as follows: No.1 commences the study 


|of singing in Primary Department, carry- 


ing the pupil through Jower grades, and 
occupying in the Chicago schools, about 
No. 2, is adapted to 
Intermediate and District Schools, wheth- 
er graded or not. No.3 is a fine collec- 
tion of music, arranged in three parts. 
No. 4 is for High Schools, and Adult 
classes of mixed voices. Teachers will 
find these books well suited for their pur- 
pose, some one of them being adapted to 
every pupil, from Primary to HighSchool. 
“Graded Singers” are issued in board 
covers, price 25, 50, 75 cents and $1.00 
respectively, and will be sent to any ad- 
dress, prepaid, on remitting the price to 
the publishers, John Church & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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KDWARD E. HALE, LEE & SHEPARD, 
Editor. Publishers. 
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THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 


A new Series of this Monthly begins in January, 1875, with the Eleventh Volume. 

‘fhe department of FINE ART, which has especially attracted Amateur Artists, will be greatly 
enlarged, so that it will furnish a journal of nearly three hundred pages of independent Art Criticism, 
under the special oversight of some of our most distinguished artists. The Foreign Correspondence 
secured by this department, and our arrangements in different parts of America, will make it of in- 
terest and importance to artists and students. 

The department called the RECORD OF PROGRESS, which is a chronicle of the latest improve- 
ments in social order, is under the editorial charge of F. B. SANBORN, the Secretary of the Social 
Science Association. 

The EXAMINER is an impartial Review of the most important books published in England, 
France, Germany, and America. 

The editorial charge of the literary, political, and speculative departments remains with EDWARD 








E. HA 
OL D AND NEW has won its wide circulation by its popular stories, from the péns of Mrs. Stowe, 
Mrs. Whitney, Bishop Clark, Geo. MacDonald, Miss Meredith, Miss Hale, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
Burnand, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Hale, Mr. Trollope, and other popular writers. These stories, short and 
long, form a prom‘nent part of the magazine. 

The MUSICAL REVIEW is a safe guide to all purchasers of Music who are far from the Musie shops. 

The invaluable series of articles on social, political, and religious reform which have been con- 
tributed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Mr. Theodore Bac on, Hon. Andrew D. White, Rev. H. W. Bellows, 
Fred, B. Sanborn, John E. Williams, Rowland §, Hazard, Josiah P. Quincy, and other writers of dis- 
tinction, will be regularly continued. 

Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU’S a will be eeeewsaite in this volume. 


Subscription price ‘of OLD AND NEW $4. 00 a Year. 


(To Clergymen at Trade Price.) 


ADDRESS FLV & SHEPARD, 


41-45 Franklin Street, 


1874. NEW BOOKS. 1874, 





Price. Price. 
Olney’s Introduction to Algebra, $1.00 | Shaw’s New Hist. of English and 
Heoker’s New Physiology, - 1.60 American Literature, - = $1.50 
Patterson’s Common School Speller .30 | Shaw’s Specimens of Amer, Lit. 
Patterson’s Exercise Book (small) -25| and Literay Reader, ° o .5O0 
Copies of “sa above sent for exi imination at the following named prices, viz: Algebra, 25e; Physi- 
ology, 50e; C. 8. Speller and Ex. Book, 25¢; History of Eng. and Am. Lit. and Lit’ y Reader, each 50e. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


The school books upon scientific subjects prepared by the late Dr. Worthington Hooker have long 
and deservedly held a high rank among the educators of our ¢ ountry, on account of their accuracy, 
simplicity, and adaptation to the use of the class room. Hooker's Physiology, as revised by Dr. 
Sewall, of the Illinois State Normal University, is one of the best text-books upou the subject that 
has been issued by the American press. It treats every important topic concisely, clearly and philo- 
sophically. Its arrangement in paragraphs headed with face type and numbe red, and its excellent 
illustrations admirably adapt it to the wants both of the student and the teacher. I cheerfully com- 
mend it to all who desire a thorough text-book upon the important subject which it discusses. 

WM. F. PHELPS, Prin. State Nor. School, Winona, Minn. 


I unhesitatingly concur in the above recommendation. B. F. WRIGHT, Prin. H.S., St. Paul. 


Among our STANDARD PUBLICATIONS are: 
Stoddard’s Arithmetics, Olney’s Higher Mathematics, Colton’s New 
Geographies, Alden’s Works on Government, Patterson’s Speller 
and Analyzer, Bullion’s English, Latin and Greek Grammars and 
Lexicon, Kendrick’s Anabasis, and Lossing’s U.S. Histories, copies 
of which will be sent on receipt of one-half the retail price. 


(= Please send us Catalogue of your Schools or names of Teachers and School officers. Full 
information is desired, and will be appreciated. Correspondence solicited. Yours, very respectfully, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
113 and 115 State Street, CHICAGO. 


Send tor Descriptive Caialocues. 





